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In the simple poetical speech of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, the eastern sky aflush with dawn was called 
the Gate of Worship. Is there not a reminder in 
this thought even to the modern Christian? Make 
each new morn indeed a gate of worship, and the 
day that enters in by it will be more likely to be a 
day of earnest purpose and of devout living, than if 
it had entered through the gate of forgetfulness or of 
ingratitude. 


Some men’s knowledge is like the print in a closed 
book ; there may be a great deal of it, but it is all 
shut up between. covers. That ought not to be the 
case with the teacher’s knowledge. No book is 
worth anything practically to the reader so long as 
its pages remain unopened ; and no man’s knowledge 
is worth anything to others so long as it is shut up 
like the unopened pages of the book. Your success 
as a teacher depends a great deal less on what you 
know, than on what you can cause others to know. 


That man has learned a great lesson who has learned 
to accept himself as he is given to himself. We may 
build a thousand airy castles as to what we would do 
if we had the genius of a Milton or of a Newton; but 








nothing will ever come of such airy castle-building. 
The real question that should interest us is, What 
work can we best do, without the genius of Milton or 
Newton, but with ourselves as we are. When we 
answer that question, we stand at the threshold of the 
door that leads to the highest success of which we are 
capable. 


The truest measure of a man’s real self is the ideal 
which that man has before him, to reach out after 
and to strive for. A man is to be estimated by the 
standard which he recognizes as really worthy of his 
aspirations and his endeavors. What he would like 
to be, proves, in a sense, what at heart he is. To say 
that a man does not come up to his ideal, is to say 
that his ideal is always higher than the plane of his 
present living; but so long as a man has a lofty ideal 
to look up to, he has in himself the elements of noble- 
ness which are represented in that ideal. What a 
man is striving to be, is more truly himself than what 
he seems to be. 


No moment passes over the head of any human 
being without changing in some degree his face and 
form. These changes are imperceptible to the ordi- 
nary eye, it is true; and the faces of those among 
whom our lot is cast’ seem to us daily thesame. Only 
when we have been absent for years, and return to 
look again upon a familiar face, does the cumulative 
result of these imperceptible changes startle us. Here 
are new curves of self-indulgence, perhaps; perhaps 
new lines of self-denial—written out, not all at once, 
but by the slow processes of the years. Does the 
change of a moment matter? Ay, because what you 
see are the changes of the moments. Does the pass- 
ing thought of a moment matter in that more serious 
shaping of soul and character which goes on as 
imperceptibly as the changes of form and feature ? 
Ay, for every moment’s thought finds its record at 
last in a more terrible cumulation, by which the 
character is shaped into something which it was not 
before. Look well to the momentary changes which 
you suffer to take place in that sphere, and you may 
safely leave the changes wrought by the years to take 
care of themselves. 


It has been said that profound emotion forbids for- 
malism, and that sincere grief shuns expression in 
conventional phrasings. So, again, it is claimed by 
some that alliterative helps to understanding or to 
memory are unworthy of the poet. or of fhe serious 
teacher. Yet there are two sides to 
tion ; two sides to both of these questi 
as poet and as mourner, states 
question wh@h he says, 













“T sometimes HOld 
To put in words the grie 
For words, like natn. half oti 
And half conceal the soul within. 
“ But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies ; 
The sad mechanic exercise, 
Like dull narcotics, numbing pain.” 
And an older poet and a profounder mourner, Jere- 
miah, “the weeping prophet” of Judah, wrote his 
Lamentations in a form which resembles the much- 
abused (abused by its users and abused by its oppos- 
ers) alphabetical exercises of the modern Blackboard- 





teachings. “The first, second, third, and fourth 
chapters of Lamentations,” says Geikie, “are written 
in verses, each of which commences with the succes- 
sive letters of the Hebrew alphabet, the third chapter 
consisting of verses of three lines, each beginning 
with the same letter, while the order of two of the 
letters is reversed in the second, third, and fourth. 
The fifth, though not alphabetical, is composed in 
twenty-two verses, the number of letters in the 
Hebrew alphabet.” And Geikie says of this style: 
“As a help to memory, the alphabetical structure’ 
may have been of great use; or it may have been 
chosen as best suited for a theme deserving, above all 
others, to be enshrined in a measure apparently 
esteemed in the writer's day.” The alphabetical 
and alliterative style which seems to have been 
so popular in the days of Jeremiah still has its 
advocates and users, not merely among Bible stu- 
dents, but in the editorial columns of our modern 
secular press; and it even finds its place in the writ- 
ings of that recognized Apostle of Literary Propriety, 
Matthew Arnold himself. The closing lines of one 
of his most serious poems on the final issue of a life . 
of conflict, stand out in blackboard phrasing after 
this fashion : 

ORTS OF ' 

Wuen THE Foie BY* Tae Want. 

IND THY 
Of course, we may for ourselves differ in taste with 
Jeremiah, Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold, and with 
all the earlier and later illustrators of the power of 
mechanical and alliterative writing; but they have 
had, and they will have, their admirers and their 
imitators; and it is useless for us to say that all these 
are wrong, and that we alone are right. 





GENTLENESS AS A FORCE. 


We are prone to think of gentleness as a negative, 
rather than as a positive, quality; as a passive quality 
which wins love, rather than as an active quality which 
commands submission. We are not accustomed to 
count gentleness among the potent forces of the uni- 
verse. Yet, as a matter of fact, no force in all-the 
universe has greater or more wide-reaching potency 
than gentleness. Gentleness is God’s great power. 
Gentleness is the force of forces in material nature. 
Gentleness is a pre-eminent force in human character 
and in human action. i 

It was when the Lord would evidence his power 
for the encouragenient of his disheartened prophet 
Elijah, at Horeb, that he emphasized the contrast 


ony} between the force of violence and the force of gentle- 
St | ness in the ordinary workings of his providence. 
F}“ And, behold, the Lord passed by, and a gteat and 


etioaig wind rent the mountains, and brake in picces 
the rocks before the Lord; but the Lord was not in 
the wind: and after the wind an earthquake; but the 
Lord was notin the earthquake: and after the earth- 
quake a fire ; but the Lord was not in the fire: and 
after the fire a sound of gentle stillness” (for that is 
the literal rendering of the Hebrew, as given by our 
Revisers in the margin of the text). And then, as 

many a time since that day, a sense of God’s reserved 
omnipotence came, in the “sound of gentle stillness” 
pervading that wilderness of mountain-sea ; for it is 
a noteworthy fact that traveler after traveler through 
that desert realm of Horeb has testified to the awe 
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inspiring impressiveness of the peculiar silence of the 
mountain-fastnesses of Sinai : 
“A silence as if God in heaven were still, 
And meditating some new wonder.” 

“ Thy gentleness hath made me great,” says David, 
in his recounting of the forces of God’s providence; 
and this declaration of the power of divine gentleness 
is the climax of David’s recital of the forces of the 
universe, in the floods, the earthquakes, the hailstones, 
the coals of fire, the lightnings, and the whirlwind. 
Above these all comes the crowning-force of gentleness. 
“The gentleness of all the gods go with thee” is 
Shakespeare’s expression of a wish for another’s power 
in meeting the adverse forces which must be encoun- 
tered. Indeed, there is no force so godlike as the 
force of gentleness. Nor is any force so potent even 
in the visible world of nature. When the stoutest 
ships of oak or iron are helpless agairist the rush of 
the whirlwind and the lashing of the mountain waves, 
the gentle flow of oil upon the stormy waters will 
silently and surely crush into placid submissiveness 
the surface of the angry ocean; as if it were hushed 
to quiet by the all-potent sound of gentle stillness. 

“ A gentle hand may lead an elephant with a hair,” 
says a Persian proverb, in illustration of the force of 
gentleness. And Shakespeare pictures the twofold 
power of gentleness in a scene in “ As You Like It,” 
where the Duke would first have resisted the sword- 
enforced appeal of the brave Orlando, but is won 
by Orlando’s gentleness, and is prompted to say : 
“What would you have? Your gentleness shall force 

More than your force move me to gentleness.” 
Whereupon Orlando himself is subdued, and responds : 

“Speak you so gently? Pardon me, I pray you: 

I thought that all things had been savage here; 
And therefore I put on the countenance 
Of stern commandment.” 

And his final suggestion of the force of gentleness is : 

“Let gentleness my strong enforcement be: 

In the which hope I blush, and hide my sword.” 

What, in fact, do we mean by a “ gentle-man,” but 
a man who is born with superior powers, a man whose 
gens—whose birthright stock—places him above his 
base-born fellows? The very etymology of the word 
“ gentle,” as applied to a man (or to a woman as well ; 
for, in the days of Chaucer and Spenser the term yent 
was pre-eminently the designation of @ true woman’s 
best womanliness), connects it with inborn genius and 
genuineness and generosity. Primarily a gentle-man 
is a man whose very nature is uplifted above the 
common standard of humanity, and who has superior 
force accordingly ; even as Jesus himself has been 
designated : 

“ The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 
And this, although the term itself has often become so 
degraded, in the degradations of humanity : 

“The grand old name of gentleman 
Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soil’d with all ignoble use.” 

Even with all its limitations in the popular concep- 
tion of the term, “gentleness” has never acquired 
the taint of an evil report. While often improperly 
looked upon as expressive of a passive, if not indeed 
of a negative, virtue, it has never been counted an 
ignoble attribute. Contrasting the two words “ gen- 
tle” and “ tame,” Crabbe says: “In the moral appli- |‘ 
cation, gentle is always employed in the good, a 


tame in the bad, sense: a gentle spirit needs no con, | 4g 
trol, it €malgamates freely [when it so chooses] with [O™* 


the will of another: a tame spirit is without any will 
of its own ; it is alive to nothing but submission. . . . 
Gentle bespeaks something positively good; tame be- 
speaks the want of an essential good: the forme? is 
allied to the kind [the kindly and generous], the 
latter to the abject and mean, qualities—which 
naturally flow from the compression or destruction of 
energy and will in the agent.” Gentleness is every- 
where recognized -as consistent with great strength and 
force of character, even though it be not always 
counted as an evidence of it—as in truth it might be. 

Unless, indeed, a strong man has the powér of 
geatleness—has it by nature or has it by acquisition 








—he falls short ef the highest attainable force of 
character, whatever other attributes of power he 
possesses. Of course, there must first be the elements 
of real strength in the man, before the force of gentle- 
ness—or any other force—is a possibility t. him, If 
there were nothiag of the whirlwind, of the earth- 
quake, or of the fire, in a man’s composition, the sound 
of a stillness in his case might be the sound of a tame 
stillness, instead of the sound of a gentle stillness. 
Hence it follows that there is sometimes.a force in a 
man of violence beyond the force of a man of nega- 
tive quietness. But wherever the other attributes of 
power are in existence, the power of gentleness—the 
power of a gentle stillness—in the control of those 
attributes is the nearest possible approach to the 
force of omnipotence. In this sense it is that 

“ He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; 
And he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 
He who has whirlwind, earthquake, and fire, in his 
nature, and keeps them all in gentle control, is better 
than he who violently employs these agencies of 
power; and he who exhibits a strong spirit in un- 
failing gentleness is more of a man than he who can 
point to a city subjugated by his violence. 

Gentleness always indicates, it certainly always 
suggests, a reserve of controlled powers. The un- 
varying gentleness, for example, of General Grant 
as a military commander, was a result of his mar- 
velous self-control; and the fact that he never, even 
for a moment, allowed the whirlwind, the earth- 
quake, and the fire of his composition to overmaster 
the sound of gentle stillness in his words, and in his 
manner of command, made him the force that he was 
over those even who might have been his equal in 
the power to capture a city. It is a well-known fact 
that Wendell Phillips, as an orator, carried the art of 
gentleness in his oratory to such an extent that his 
gentleness of manner became the force of forces in 
his peerless control over an audience of those who 
differed with him most radically in all the wild propo- 
sitions he was bringing down upon them with the 
smoothness of oil-pouring on a stormy ocean. And 
so in every realm of conflict and of conquest : 

“Mightiest powers by deepest calms are fed ; 

They sleep, how oft, in things that gentlest be.” 

It is not as a sign of her weakness, but as a token 
of her strength, that gentleness is recognized as a pre- 
eminent attribute of truest womanhood. It is in 
heartiest praise of his murdered daughter Cordelia 
that King Lear moans out : 


“Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman.” 
It is in assurance of her power of loving control that 
Longfellow sings of the model wife : 


“‘ Sail forth into the sea of life, 

O gentle, loving, trusting wife, 

And safe from all adversity 

Upon the bosom of that sea 

Thy comings and thy goings be! 

For gentleness and love and trust 

Prevail o’er angry wave and gust.” 
And everywhere and always the surest proof of in- 
born nobleness in womanly nature is given in a gen- 
tle voice; and the highest attainment of womanly 
force i is found and is exhibited in a gentle spirit and 


eter exhibited most forcefully. 


true strength of chare 
The gentle-man is, in fact; the man who has a sense 
and a responsibility of power in all his words and 
deeds. He neither storms nor cringes; neither claims 
nor yields unduly; but he is gently quiet, and is 
gently firm at all times. He is ever one of those 
who can say in frank simplicity : 


“We are gentlemen, 
That neither in our hearts, nor outward eyes, 
Envy the great, nor do the low despise ;” 


and he is also one who as “the Lord’s servant,” and 





as a servant only of the Lord, will “be gentle to- 
wards all,” and so will be a force with and above all. 

To be a,born gentle-man or a born gentle-woman 
is something to be grateful for. To have the forée of 
gentleness of spirit and gentleness of manner, by 
nature or by choice, is to be superior to common- 
place humanity. But gentleness by birth or by 
training must be proven in present personal exhibit, 
and not by any family register of ancestral descent. 
If you are gentle, others will know it without your 
saying so. If you lack gentleness, you can never have 
the force to make others think that you possess it. 
Hence it should be your aim to be gentle, and so to 
prove your gentleness ; 

“ Nor stand so much on your gentility, 
Which is an airy, and mere borrowed thing 
From dead men’s bones, and none of yours,— 
Except you make, or hold, it.” 

Gentleness requires power, shows power, is power. 
To have gentleness unfailingly is to be so far the pos- 
sessor and the exhibitor of that “ wisdom that is from 
above ” which “is first pure, then peaceable [peace- 
seeking], gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without variance, without hypocrisy.” 
Some of us have wellnigh all other elements of power 
in excess of the matchless force of gentleness. Our 
lack of gentleness is so far a lack of grace. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There will be a great gain, an incalculable gain, 
through the current discussion of what is sometimes 
called “ faith healing,” or “prayer cure,” if the Chris- 
tian believer be thereby brought to see that bodily 
health and material wealth are not in themselves bless- 
ings, but that continued poverty and sickness are often 
the very means of spiritual discipline, and so of spiritual 
progress, whereby a disciple of Jesus is helped onward 
and upward in the divine life. In illustration of this 


important truth, a Methodist clergyman from New Eng- 


land writes : 


Your remarks concerning prayer, and leaving the decision 
thereof “ restfully with God,” remind me of the testimony of a 
certain old mother in Israel, who died many years ago in the 
state of Vermont. It seems to me quite worthy of going on rec- 
ord, and being preserved among the records of the church, 
During her last illness she was visited by her pastor, who, 
being informed that her sickness was likely to prove fatal, 
and, assuming that she had already used all reasonable means 
for recovery, asked her if it was her desire that, among other 
things, he should pray for her recovery. “Pray,” said sh 
with energy,—“ pray that the Lord’s, not my, will be done. 
“But,” continued the pastor, ‘suppose, my dear sister, that 
the good Lord’s will should be that you should have your will 
in this matter.” ‘I won’t have my will touching this thing,” 
she rejoined with increasing emphasis; “I’ll have nothing but 
the Lord’s will done. I have committed myself fully to his 
hands; and I have just that confidence in him that he will do 
for me, and by me, just what is wisest and best. My joy is just 
in proportion as I am sweetly resting,—altogether swallowed 
up in his holy and perfect will.” I cannot but think, Mr. Editor 


though I had never before thought upon the matter as ‘4 


have since reading your editorial, that the highest type of piety 


is expressed, in case of prayer, “in leaving the decision rest- { 


fully with God.” Iam somewhat intimately acquainted with 
a woman who, during the past twenty-five years, has been con- 
fined to « bed of suffering. Ever since her sixteenth year she 
has been a helpless, languishing invalid. In the meantime, so 
rich and uninterrupted has been her communion with God, that 
a visit to her chamber is like drawing near to the very Mount 
of Transfiguration. The writer has often asked this deeply 
afflicted and suffering saint why she did not pray to be healed, as 
so many others had so successfully done. Surely, the Lord 
must be quite as willing, if she so desired, to raise her up from 
that bed of torture, as any other child of suffering and sorro 
Her uniform response, however, has been, “ His will, not m- 

be done.” I am not witnessing now, one way or the other, co 
cerning the merits of faith-healing. And yet I may be permi- 
to add that, among those specially interested in this matter 
extremists, the fanatics, those who affect to despise and 
card all remedies for sickness.or disease, are, in the sections’ w — 


which I am conversant, greatly in excess of the other and mu» 


rational sort. 

To assume as a settled fact that restored health we # 
in every case be better than continued sickness for a 
child of God who is still here in a world of probation 
and discipline, is in itself presumption; and such a 
decision is inconsistent with the spirit of Christian dis- 
cipleship. It smacks of materialism more than of faith. 


More sharp eyes than ever before are now on the col- 
umns of The Sunday School Times, week by week ; and 
all who write for these columns have reason for added 
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carefulness, accordingly. Yet the sharpest eyes must 
also have a care lest they see amiss, or lest they exag- 
gerate tle meaning of what they do see. Here, for 
example, comes a report from possibly over-keen eyes in 
Virginia, as follows : 

Will you allow me to point out a great mistake which is con- 
tained in your issue of January 30 [giving the lesson, The Hand- 
writing on the Wall]? In the column of Illustrative Applica~ 
tions, Dr. Trumbull speaks of Daniel as a man who did not 
drink wine, and in the next paragraph he says “the cool-headed 
and the wise-hearted Daniel was a total-abstainer.” Now a 
reference to Daniel 10 : 2,3, proves that Daniel was in the habit 
of drinking wine, as well as eating animal food and pleasant 
—probably leavened—bread, except when engaged in a religious 
exercise of fasting and humiliation. The high value I set upon 
The Sunday School Times leads me to point out the error, 


Before deciding that “a great mistake,” or even that 
an “error,” has been made, in this instance, it would be 
well to look at the facts involved. The lesson for Janu- 
ary 31 had represented Daniel as refusing to drink wine, 
and as choosing water in its stead. Was it “a great 
mistake” to speak of Daniel—thus represented—as “a 
total abstainer”? When the lesson for February 14 
represented Belshazzar as drinking wine, two questions 
were asked by Dr. Trumbull, for the purpose of con- 
trasting Daniel and Belshazzar—as thus represented in the 
lessons. Thosetwo questions were: “ Does it seem strange 
that such a man as Belshazzar did drink wine, while 
such a man as Daniel did not?” and again, “ Does it 
seem strange that in those long-ago days the cool-headed 
and the wise-hearted Daniel was a total-abstainer; and 
while he was letting wine alone he kept himself from crime? 
and that the rash and foolish Belshazzar was a wine- 
taster, and while he tasted the wine he became a defiant 
and a sacrilegious criminal?” This is all that was said, 
either by way of assertion or implication, on the subject 
of Daniel’s course with reference to wine-drinking. If 
it be “a very great mistake” to have said this, we con- 
fess our inability to perceive it. Whether Daniel was 
all his life a total-abstainer, and whether Belshazzar 
was all his life a wine-drinker, are questions not raised 
in Dr. Trumbull’s Illustrative Applications. The com- 
parison there made was simply between Daniel as a 


they were presented in the two lessons respectively. So 
far, as to Dr. Trumbull’s statement. Now as to the 
statement of his kind Virginia critic: “A reference to 
Daniel 10 : 2, 3, proves that Daniel was in the habit of 
drinking wine... except when engaged in a religious 
exercise.” Is that true? In the passage referred to, 
Daniel tells of the time when he did not drink wine. 
Even if it were fair to infer from this that at other times 
he did drink wine, it cannot be truly said that the 
inferred fact is proven by this inference. If a man were 
to affirm that he had not stolen anything for a month, 
what court would rule that he was by that qualified 
denial proved to be a habitual thief? Possibly Daniel 
became a backslider from his original position as a total- 
abstainer. Possibly, on the other hand, Belshazzar set 
out in life as a total-abstainer. But, aside from these 
possibilities, it is also possible that the expression, “I 
; ate no pleasant bread, neither came flesh nor wine in 
my mouth... till three whole weeks were fulfilled,” is 
an idiomatic expression for conveying the idea that 
Daniel fasted as well as prayed during those three weeks. 
That would seem to be the explanation of the passage 
approved by The Speaker’s Commentary. In short, we 
think that if Daniel did abandon his total abstinence for 
wine-drinking, he made “a great mistake” in judgment. 
Moreover, we think it “a great mistake” for any one to 
claim that because Daniel says he was a total-abstainer 
part of the time, he is proved to have been a wine-drinker 
the rest of his days. But whether he was a uniformly 





‘consistent, or only a spasmodically occasional, total- 
4 abstainer, we think it is not “a great mistake” to sug- 
=. gest that total abstinence seems to be in-accordance with 
Janiel’s course of conduct, and that wine-drinking is 
hat we might expect on the part of a man like Bel- 
azzar. Now isn’t that a fair putting of the case? 
Yet another sharp-eyed correspondent, from Massa- 
chusetts, writes about this same matter, saying: 
¢ Will you please ask Dr. 'H. Clay Trumbull to reconcile his 
statement that Daniel was a “total-abstainer” with Daniel 
10: 2, 3? 

Dr. H. Clay Trumbull has noted this request, and he 
respectfully refers the Massachusetts inquirer to the 
explanation given above. He feels confident that so 
long as Daniel refused wine and drank only water he 
might fairly be called a “ total-abstainer,” but that it is 
possible that his total abstinence was what the Church of 
England Temperance Society designates in its grade of 


total-abstainer and Belshazzar as a wine-drinker—as | 








pledges as “ total abstinence for a limited period,” 





THE FOUR TANAIM. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


The four Tanaim, led by heavenly grace, 

Came to the entrance of the Sacred Place, 

Where, through the shadowing. trees, the Angel’s sword 
Forever flashed and glowed before the Lord. 


Ben Asai was first, with eyesight keen, 

And swift to know the unclean from the clean ; 
Then came Ben Zoma of the pondering brain, 
Who weighed with skill the worthy and the vain ; 


Next, the audacious Acher, quick to spring 
Into the secret. sense of everything ; 

But last of all came Akiba, whose breast 
Was the calm haven of perpetual rest. 


These four—no others—by the Angel’s sword 
Were left unharmed, and entered to the Lord, 
Where in the Eden of the early days 

He dwelt serene, beyond our mortal ways. 


Then did Ben Asai, by rashness led, 

Gaze, while his eyeballs shriveled in his head ; 
For man may not behold Jehovah’s might, 
And yet retain his feeble, mortal sight. 


Nor he alone; for thus Ben Zoma, too, 

Looked, while his thought to sudden madness grew ; 
And Acher, hasty and impetuous, found 

Irreverence smitten to the very ground. 


Only wise Akiba remained,—with head 

Bowed low, and eyes downcast—who nothing said, 
But humbly, trustfully, believed, adored, 

And waited in the presence of the Lord. 


Then spake a voice amid the silences, 

But whence it came, nor how, they might not guess ; 
They knew no form, they only felt the light 

Of the Great Glory, shining from its height. 


And thus the voice said: ‘‘ These shall go away 
To bear their judgment to the final day. 
Sightless is this one; brainless that shall be; 
And palsied shall the third go hence from Me; 


“But Akiba, who entered here in peace, 

Shall find this blessing in his soul increase: 
For he who hath of heavenly peace good store, 
Can gain from Eden’s glory nothing more!” 





WHO WAS AHASUERUS? 
BY PRINCIPAL G. M. STEELE, D.D. 


The name “Ahasuerus” occurs at three different points 
in the canonical Scriptures, and once in the Apocrypha,— 
each time referring to a different person. Much greater 
interest gathers about the one in the book of Esther than 
about any of the others. Because of the romantic char- 
acter of the story of the simple and beautiful Jewish 
maiden, exalted to participate in the honors and splendors 
of the most powerful monarchy then in the world, we 
are greatly tempted to take into our favor the mighty 
prince who was the cause of her elevation. The delight 
we have in the grand fortune of the heroine makes us 
look leniently upon the reprehensible action which was 
the condition precedent of all this. 

The brief glimpses we get in this-narrative of the per- 
sonality of this Persian despot, though some of them are 
indicative of a low type of character, still, on the whole, 
leave on the mind a more favorable impression than if 
we had the entire history of his public career before us. 

There has been much discussion concerning the identi- 
fication of Ahasuerus with some one of the Medo-Persian 
kings of profane history. Some half a dozen or more 
of these have had their advocates, who have maintained 
their claim with more or less zeal. The arguments in 
favor of three of these, when examined, are found to be 
without appreciable weight. The other three are Darius 
Hystaspes, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes Longimanus. Of the 
first, it may be said that the general character of the 
man the fact that for many years he generously favored 
the Jews, making it highly improbable that he should 
have suddenly changed so as to issue an atrocious edict 
for their extermination; and the peculiar character of 
his family alliances, which were such that he would not 
have been likely for a trifling matter to repudiate his 
queen,—all these militate against his identification with 
Ahasuerus. 

While certain facts pertaining to the times and the 
career of Artaxerxes Longimanus favor the supposition 
that he was the great king in the story of Esther, there 
are others that make this hypothesis even more improb- 
able than the one just considered. His friendship to 
the Jewish people was more pronounced and more obvi- 
ous, if possible, than that of Darius; it was of such a 
kind, too, as to imply no small familiarity with the char- 


improbable that a decree for their extirpation should 
have been made at the instance of his prime minister, 
and on such representations. It might also be urged 
that the influence of Esther, which evidently was very 
great, weighs somewhat against this hypothesis. It is 
true that at first she had not made known to the king 
“her kindred nor her people ;” yet this need not have 
hindered her from exerting, perhaps all the more, an in- 
fluence in their favor. 

The only one remaining, then, of the possible claim- 
ants, is Xerxes, the son of Darius Hystaspes, and the 
father of Artaxerxes Longimanus. It is a great pity 
that we are not able to fix upon a more reputable per- 
sonage for the husband of our heroine. Either of the 
other two was unquestionably and immeasurably superior 
to this one. But even our disposition to do well by 
Esther must yield to our loyalty to historic truth. And 
here at the outset we are met by the assertion of Nor- 
berg, which he felt warranted to make by several Per-. 
sian historians, that the mother of Longimanus was a 
Jewess. is might easily account for his warm sym- 
pathy with that people and his generous treatment of 
them. But, however this may be, there are several indi- 
cations which point to this prince Xerxes as the one for 
whom we are looking. 

1. We have indubitable historic evidence that Xerxés, 
in the third year of his reign, assembled the chief officers 
‘of his empire to consult with them concerning the inva- 
sion of Greece. This coincides with the grand gather- 
ing, in the third year of the reign of Ahasuerus, “of all 
his princes and his servants, the power of Persia and 
Media, the nobles and princes of the provinces,” which 
continued for nearly six months. 

2. Ahasuerus married Esther at Shushan, in the 
seventh year of his reign. In the seventh year of 
Xerxes, this monarch returned from his disastrous cam- 
paign in Greece, and sought to forget his mortification 
in sensual pleasures, no small part of which would very 
likely be in seeking out fair young girls for his hareem. 

8. The imposition of the “tribute upon the land and 
upon the isles of the sea” by Ahasuerus (Esther 10 : 1) 
would well correspond to what we may presume to have 
been the exhausted state of the revenues of Xerxes after 
the almost immeasurable cost of his preparation for the 
subjugation of Greece. 

4. Finally, the moral resemblances of Xerxes and 
Ahasuerus serve to identify them as one and the same, 
as will further appear. 

This Ahasuerus evidently, then, was the magnificent 
and reckless despot, who, at the head of probably the 
most numerous army which was ever called together, 
went forth to the conquest of Greece. The people against 
whom this mighty host was directed, could have num- 
bered not more than a small fraction of the multitudes 
who were already under his sway, and occupied a terri- 
tory scarcely so extensive as one of the smallest of his one 
hundred and seven and twenty provinces. It was a re- 
markable contrast, the picture of this vast horde, num- 
bering, according to various estimates, from two to four 
millions, moving to overwhelm this small country, and 
that presented a century and a half later, when from 
this same threatened land there marched a band scarcely 
one-fiftieth as large into the country of their invaders, 
overran all their territories, scattered these mighty 
armies, utterly destroyed their government, occupied 
their great cities, and established a mighty empire, with 
their leader on its throne. 

Xerxes is said to have been a tall and stately person- 
age, and very handsome; but, for the most part, his ex- 
cellencies. terminate here. He possessed none of the 
great qualities of his predecessor or of his successor. 
He was tyrannical, capricious, mean-spirited, and cruel. 
It was in his invasion of Greece that occurred the heroic 
defense at Thermopyle by Leonidas and his three hun- 
dred, renowned in all the agessince. A generous enemy, 
after encountering such energy and daring, would have 
delighted to do honor to the dead, if he could not to the 
living, victims of such a contest. But the base-minded 
victor treated with brutal insult the remains of the im- 
mortal Spartans. It was with this same undignified 
spirit that, on the approach to the Hellespont, which 
had been too boisterous to please the despot, he ordered 
it to be scourged, and then threw fetters into it to reduce 
it to submission. When he had commanded a bridge of 
boats to be built, and after its completion the still un- 
terrified sea had swept it away, he beheaded the engineers 
who built it. When his navy had been mortifyingly 
defeated at Salarius, he ruthlessly put to death the Phe- 
nician sailors who formed the leading element of his 
nautical force. These are only a few samples of his bar- 
barous cruelty. That he was asensualist and debauchee 





acter and importance of this people, It is exceedingly 


and very much of a brute, is also tolerably evident. It 
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is not likely that these traits comprise the whole of his 
character. It would be strange if there were not in him 
some nobler impulses which occasionally, at least, even- 
tuated in actions which had the form, and we may believe 
the spirit, of magnanimity. 

But these which we have mentioned, and which we 
gather from profane history, are in harmony with several 
that we find in the book of Esther as characteristic of 
Ahasuerus. The conduct of the latter toward Vashti is 
what we should expect, from what we know, in Xerxes. 
Our sympathy with Esther, and our gratification at the 
grand fortune which befell her, which of course was con- 
ditioned on the preceding events, tend to make us over- 
look the brutal conduct of the king, and the becoming 
and really heroic spirit of Vashti. Indeed, it is a matter 
of not very grave doubt whether we have not a story 
here with true heroism and no hero. The royal sensual- 
ist, after indulging in his revels with his satellites till he 
had exhausted every source of pleasure within his reach, 
in sheer drunken recklessness determined to gratify his 
preposterous and indecent vanity at the sacrifice of all 
that is sacred in the Oriental conception of womanly 
modesty and reserve. Had Vashti been a mere favorite 
of the hareem, a slave exalted to be the plaything of a 
capricious master because of her beauty, she might even 
then have been reluctant to yield to such a request; but 
the command came to no such dependent on the royal 
caprice, but to a woman of lofty spirit and queenly dig- 
nity, and she properly resented the insult, and flatly 
refused to obey. A magnanimous king would have held 
in high honor this disposition, and would have rather 
rewarded than punished such conduct. But it was in 
keeping with such a style of man as Xerxes was, that he 
should not only shamelessly degrade his noble queen, but 
that he should do it in the most public and offensive 
manner, and then attempt to cover her with all the infamy 
possible. Happily, the possibilities in such a case are 
limited, and a larger public has long since reversed the 
infamy, and put it on the head of the deserving despot. 


Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Massachusetts. 





I SHALL KNOW. 
BY MRS. D. H. TAYLOR. 


Then I shall know. What shall I know, 
When, wearied of this part-life here, 

My jaded heart, past smart of sense, 
Shall leap no more with hope or fear? 


The glass that darkly intervenes 
Between all knowledge and my ken 
Thy icy fingers’ touch shall break, 
Cold Death! I shall be happy then. 
I shall know God most high. He sits 
Majestic.on his glittering throne, 
While waters sound, and thunders crash, 
To voice the truth,—God reigns alone. 


I shall know Christ. But not alone 
The open vision face to face 
Shall satisfy my ardent love. 
He shall be mine! Oh, matchless grace! 


The blessed Spirit I shall know, 
Like mighty, rushing wind from heaven 
He shook the place where my proud soul 
The still small voice no heed had given. 


T shall know all things—when at last 

Past human bounds of thought and speech. 
T shall know all that man can ask 

And all omniscient God can teach. 





IN THE JERUSALEM CHAMBER 
AND THEREABOUTS. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 


It has been said that no one who has not read Dean 
Stanley’s monograph of Westminster Abbey, or who has 
never formed one of the party conducted through its 
intricate mazes by this prince of guides, and listened to 
his eloquent afid vivid description of the aisles, the 
monuments, the chapels, the tombs, and the thousand 
historic memorials which seem almost to be England’s 
grand story written in stone,—that no one who has not 
had this experience has ever known or seen the old 
gray pile at its best. 

Through some curious inattention, or culpable neglect, 
not one of our party had ever read the Dean’s exhaustive 
book; and as to his guidance through these cloisters, so 
beloved of him,—that was something to muse longingly 
and sadly over as we sought out the old niche (too small 
to be called a chapel), in which he had chosen to lie 
down beside his dear Lady Augusta. With a little of 








the feeling that pilgrims have before a shrine, we stood 
at his grave one sunny day last week. Under one of the 
lancet windows he is stretched, in his white ecclesiasti- 
cal robes, with his hands folded as in prayer; the 
clear-cut face, so marked with intense intellectuality, 
and traced with lines of deep and scholarly thought, 
turned heavenwards; the pointed slippers resting upon a 
lamb couchant. It gave a solemn emphasis to our wan- 
derings through the vast pile, as we walked out under 
the cloister arches, across the Dean’s close, and passed 
the door leading into his private dwelling, to go from 
his grave to seek the Jerusalem Chamber,—one of the 
spots most sacred of all to him. 

This long, lofty apartment takes its name from the 
fact that it was paneled with cedar brought by some of 
the Crusaders from the neighborhood of Jerusalem. The 
Dean was the first one to discover the interposition of a 
flat ceiling which had been placed there, for what pur- 
pose, and when, no record thereof remained. This ceil- 
ing, so destructive of the fine proportions of the room, 
through his intervention was removed. He also placed, 
as his own slight memorial, the rich tiles round the an- 
cient chimney-piece, which bear, in black letter, the 
legend, “‘ Jerusalem which is above is free.” 

Shakespeare has made us know, even if history had 
not, that immediately before this fireplace Henry the 
Fourth was laid when carried from the chapel of Edward 
the Confessor in a dying condition, and there breathed 
his last. As I stood upon the flagstone where his head 
had lain, and seemed to hear him say, 

“It hath been prophesy’d to me many years, 
I should not die but in Jerusalem, 
Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land ; 
But bear me to that chamber, there I’ll lye; 
In’that Jerusalem shall Harry die.” 


the date of his death, 1413, seemed brought quite near 
to me; and yet Columbus had not then been born! 

But the most pregnant association which Protestants, 
and especially Presbyterians, have with this august 
chamber, is the fact, too well known to need announce- 
ment here, that within it sat for so long the Westmin- 
ster assembly of divines summoned by James I. It is 
redolent, therefore, of the Confession of Faith and the 
Shorter Catechism. ~There is a large painting be- 
tween the windows, and opposite the chimney-piece, 
representing'the scene which every Presbyterian knows 
by heart,—the moment at which the divines.pause, with 
solemn awe, over the question, “ What is God?” when 
the youngest of them was asked to kneel, and beseech 
direction for an answer. The whole chamber is adorned 
with stately paintings and busts. Through its centre 
runs a long green-baized trestled table, which seemed 
old enough to have been used by this ancient assembly. 
The worthy successors of the translators of King James’s 
Bible had just closed their labors, and risen, a few days 
before, from their seats. Their pens and inkstands still 
occupied the table, and it required some little self-denial 
to keep me from asking from the guide (for a considera- 
tion) one of the quill pens lying there. We would have 
liked to linger here for an hour or two, and saturated 
ourselves with the specially Protestant associations of 
this memorable spot; but the successor of Dean Stanley 
came in, in his scholar’s black gown, evidently on some 
official business, so we felt it incumbent upon us to bow 
ourselves out. -Dean Bradley is a small, meager man, 
with shoulders that stoop, as if he had spent all his 
life bending over books,—which, no doubt, he has. He 
has a most kindly face, and there was about his attenu- 
ated features the eager look of an enthusiast. 

The Jerusalem Chamber has but one door of entrance, 
and that is through the Jericho Chamber,—why so called 
we did not find out. It is panelled with cedar wood, 
and has its trestled table, and pens and ink in the cen- 
tre, and: is used as a conference room by the dean and 
the canons of the abbey. The only picture in it is one 
of the Greek patriarch who some time since visited 
England. 

One who has read a hundred, more or less, of tourists’ 
descriptions of this ancient Abbey, and heard friends 
describe every aisle and chapel, may fancy that he has a 
very good idea of it,—“ His eyes make pictures while 
they’re shut;” but neither Coleridge’s pictures, nor his 
own, probably, bear the remotest similarity to his con- 
ceptions of what he has not actually seen. It certainly 
has been so with us here, and therefore I will not at- 
tempt to give any idea of our days of wandering about 
these countless chapels and aisles. Only a word or two 
of some personal experience. 

As we entered the low door, next St. Margaret’s Chapel, 
at the foot of the nave, and were suddenly confronted 
with its vast proportions and length, what a rush of 
strange feeling came over me. The immense aisle was 





actually peopled with a white multitude, whose lifted 
hands and heaven-pointing fingers gave one an idea of 
the resurrection morning, so thronged did it seem with 
sheeted forms. One does not get over this impression, 
amid the crowds of statuary that everywhere, in transept 
and aisle and chapel, startle and confuse the eye. It is 
assuredly like reading history, with marble figures as its 
type, that one pores over these interminable vistas. But 
I have not the least idea of taking my reader by the 
arm, and carrying him through intricacies of detail 
which it requires weeks to master. 

“Come with me,” said a friend, who had been so 
often in Westminster Abbey as to have learned it by 
heart,—“ come with me, and I will take you into nooks 
and corners that the ordinary tourist never dreams of.” 
He did so, and such delightful explorations as were 
vouchsafed me were something out of the beaten track. 
Among other spots, I found myself in a niched recess, 
whieh, on looking round me, I found dedicated as the 
burial-place of the Boleyn family. “Ah!” I said, “I 
ought to find here the tomb of Lord Hunsdon, Anne 
Boleyn’s brother, of whom I cought to know something, 
inasmuch as S——’s genealogical craze uever lets me 
forget that she is one of his descendants. If she were 
here, her first search would be for his monument.” 

So saying, I stepped back from reading the inscription 
about Sir Thomas Boleyn, and stumbled, in doing so, 
against a tomb behind me. I turned and read the name 
of Lord Hunsdon. : 

“What would S—— not give to stand where I do!” 
I said; and therewith proceeded to look for a scale of 
ancient marble which I might carry back to her, and let 
her have set about with precious stones, to wear as a 
brooch on her breast! But not a scale would the old 
stone yield up; so I shall have to be content with assur- 
ing her that I have made a pilgrimage to her ancestor’s 
tomb, and gratify her Virginia pride with the knowledge 
of my homage thereat. 

As we turned away from these Boleyn monuments, we 
came upon a most curious piece of time-blackened sculp- 
ture. It was a baby’s cradle, almost of the hue of ebony, 
and had in it a little effigy just as black, tucked up in its 
blankets. From the inscription, we found it to be the 
counterfeit presentment of an infant child of James I. 
who died at the age of three days. What a nipped bud 
of royalty was this to have been embalmed here for 
nearly three centuries! Fastened over the berceau was 
a manuscript copy of verses, “written by an American 
lady” (her name not being given), with the request, 
boldly made, that it be not removed. We must forgive 
our English cousins if they will insist upon it that we 
Americans are a little-aggressive. 

Yet, as an American, I found several things that 
touched my patriotic pride in the rich old abbey. One 
of the most conspicuous objects, as one walks up the 
nave toward the Poets’ Corner, and just at the point 
where a short aisle branches off, is the nobly placed bust 
of Longfellow. It stands so clearly out, in its white 
purity, from the dark stone background of the walls, 
that it can be seen the entire length of the nave, and has 
thus a prominence given it which Lord Macaulay might 
sigh for; for his bust is so hidden behind Addison’s 
statue, that one has to make quite a défour to see it at 
all. Just a few feet around the corner from the Long- 
fellow memorial is the old blackened and battered tomb 
of Geoffry Chaucer. In what close neighborhood are 
their tablets here; and yet what a sweep of centu- 
ries separates them! - A couple of wreaths of fresh flow- 
ers lay on our poet’s pedestal,—the votive offering, no 
doubt, of some.loving countrywoman. 

Near the end of one of the transepts, I found myself 
standing upon a broad gray marble slab, so much fresher 


in appearance than all around it that I looked down to © 


see whom it commemorated, and read the following 
inscription: “Beneath this stone lay, for five months 
before his removal to his native land, the body of the 
American philanthropist, George Peabody.” 

As I turned aside from the transept, my eyes were 
raised to the fine stained-glass window erected by Mr. 
Childs, of Philadelphia, in memory of Isaac Watts and 
John Wesley; and these traces of American kinship 
and gracious English courtesy made me feel warmer as 
I walked through the chill old minster. 

We were surprised to find dear old Wordsworth out of 
his sphere in Poet’s Corner, where he certainly should 
have been placed. In the very obscurest chapel that we 
came across, we discovered a statue of him in a sitting 
posture, with nothing to keep him company there but 
busts of Keble, Kingsley, and Maurice,—grand company 
no doubt, but so little of it considering, the excessive 
crowding one feels everywhere. 

Nothing can exceed the grotesqueness of some of the 
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Abbey monuments, Before them, one can do nothing 
but give way to fits of laughter. The extraordinary lack 
of taste displayed in multitudes of others is calculated 
to shake one’s faith in the average Briton’s sense of the 
fitness of things, and to deny him any true conception 
of harmonious beauty. The biggest pile of marble in 
the Abbey is the monument to General Wolfe, represent- 
ing his death at Quebec. It is almost absurd in its 
details, 

One word about St. Margaret’s Church, one of the 
dependencies of Westminster, as old as, if not older 
than, the Abbey, and almost touching it.. It is so rich 
in historic associations that I could fill pages about it ; 
but I will be merciful, and content myself with a few 
sentences. We attended service here last Sunday, and 
heard Canon Farrar preach to a congregation of two 
thousand people.. The church has little of the rich 
ornamentation of the minster. There is no stained glass 
save the great window over the altar, which has a curi- 
ous history, having been buried two or three times to 
save it from destruction. At the altar here Cromwell 
was married. On one side of the chancel is the grave of 
Milton’s second wife. Here Cromwell’s mother is bur- 
ied; and on the wall, above where we sat, was a brass 
tablet in memory of Sir Walter Raleigh. To read the 
inscriptions on its monuments, its brasses, and its tab- 
lets, is like turning the pages of old English history ; 
and that we have promised not todo. But it was pleas- 
ant to sit there, and have the morning sun stream through 
the stained glass of the great east window just as it did 
on the heads of Raleigh and Milton and Cromwell 
three centuries ago. : 


London, England. — 





THE TWO SUFFICIENTS. 
BY HELEN H. 8. THOMPSON. 


Many souls are cast down all their days because of to- 
morrow. They have not learned to live one day at a 
time, and often suffer as much in pitiful forebodings as in 


. present realities. It is not often that one sinks under 


the burden of to-day; but it is to-morrow’s burden 
added to the weight of to-day that crushes. Herein lies 
the wisdom of the Saviour’s injunction, when he says: 
“Therefore, take no thought for the morrow, but let the 
morrow take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

The much loved and lamented “ H. H.” has given us 
a like thought, aptly expressed: e 

“One day atatime! Every heart that aches 
Knows only too well how long that can seem. 
But it’s never to-day which the spirit breaks, 
It’s the darkened future without a gleam.” 

There is a Christian of many virtues, and a feithful 
worker in the church, whose character and influence is 
sadly marred by chronic worry. His forebodings hang 
like a cloud over his family, and a vapor-bath among his 
brethren. Even his pastor’s schemes and hopes are pal- 
sied and benumbed by its depressing influence. There 
is a perpetual east wind in the man’s soul, striving in 
vain to lift the impenetrable veil of the future. 

Another noble worker among us spent her life in a 
like manner till she worried herself into insanity. Her 
youngest years seem to have been stamped with a 
strange solicitude about matters usually foreign to child- 
ish minds,—such as fear lest her mother would “ forget 
the baby” when on a journey, as one might forget a 
parcel orsatchel. She spent her life in terror lest some- 
thing befall the members of her household,—if parted, 
that they never return; lest her husband fail in busi- 
ness, or her children turn out badly; and, of late years, 
that every wind would proveacyclone. If she had a 
good servant, it was impossible to enjoy her for fear of 
losing her. But her greatest fear of all was death. She 
could not trust her Lord. 

You have known such, reader; earnest, good men and 
women, who 

“Forever reaching past 
The joys that lie within their grasp 
Do walk in restlessness and pain, - 
_ Striving with useless strife and vain 
To find the things that hidden lie 
Beyond the light of human eye.” 

To these unfortunate ones the Voice divine, which 
spake as never man spake, has said, “Sufficient unto the 
day,” and, as if still to encourage the doubting heart, 
“Fear not, little flock ;” “ Your Father knoweth that ye 
have need of these things,” 

But there is yet another “sufficient” in store for us, 
when trouble and sorrow are actually upon us, from 
which we may draw perpetual supplies. Storms may 
beat upon the head, but it is not defenseless; for has He 


not said, “ My grace is sufficient for thee”? A suffering 
soul, under-the loss of that which has darkened the very 
heavens, cries for bread: 
b “ With hungered, longing, eager prayer ; 

Thou hearest, and givest me instead, 

More hunger, and a half despair!” 
By and by he begins to cry, “Take my spirit, Lord, 
and see that it has no more to bear than it can bear.” 
The prayer for “bread” has been answered, not in my 
way, but in thine. Paul besought thrice to have the 
thorn in the flesh removed, but the answer was, “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” Blessed sufficient! in all 
ages thesame. Hear the grand echo of that “sufficient” 
from William of Orange: “God will ordain for me all 
which is necessary for my good and my salvation. He 
will load me with no more afflictions than the fragility 
of this nature can sustain!” See again the trust born 
of that “sufficient” in George MacDonald’s words: 
“Thou knowest every shade of my suffering. Thou wilt 
care for me with thy perfect fatherhood !” 

Ah, fearful, doubting, suffering heart! Grasp the good 
of to-day, and leave uncertainties with the Father, if you 
would dwell in quietness and peace. When trouble 
comes, and prayer seems unanswered, O tempted one! 


remember, 
“The granting of my prayer 
Is more, perhaps, than I could bear, 
Or even understand!” 
If we believe in God, we need to try to think up to him. 
From that point of view all things look different. 
“This hour in patience let me wait, 
Dawn comes not premature nor late. 
Then better far than I have sought, 
And better far than I have thought, 
God will give what is best!” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——— 


SNOW AND RAIN. 
BY RICHARD E. BURTON. 


Tell me (quoth Lilian) what is the snow? 
“ Up in the very highest heaven 
Circle the great throne angels seven, 
Nearest to God, you know. 
While, inwoven their garments through, 
Are pearls, pure gems of a saintly hue; 
And, as the wide wings beat the air, 
Away up there, 
They shake white pearls on the earth below ; 
And that is the snow.” 


Tell me (quoth Lilian) what is the rain? 
“Up in the very highest heaven 
Circle the great throne angels seven, 

Nearest to God, again. 

While, inwoven their garments through, 

Glisten great diamonds glad of hue, 
And, as the wide wings rise and fall, 

They scatter them all 
Earthward, to catch on the way a stain; 
And that is the rain.” 





DIMPLE’S DINNER COMPANY. 


BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 


The class in Familiar Science was on the recitation 
bench at Miss Purviance’s school, and it was Dimple 
Duer’s question : 

“ Explain the formation of dew on the outside of a 
pitcher of ice-water.” 

Where had Dimple’s thoughts been while she read 
over and over those four pages of Familiar Science last 
night? Not much on her book, I am afraid, or else she 
had slept away the memory of her lesson; for, to save 
cher little life, she didn’t know what made the pretty 
frost-work on her glass of ice-water at dinner. 

Fortunately for her, there was a sudden knock at the 
school-room door, a loud rat-tat, as of some one in a 
hurry. 

“Come in,” said Miss Purviance; and the door was 
thrown open with a bang that jarred a whole benghful 
of little girls. It was Dave Finley, a great, strong, 
rough-voiced, kindly tempered fellow, who hauled wood 
to the little town for sale. 

“See here, Miss ’Viance,” he said, drawing forward a 
little girl in a red calico dress and sun-bonnet; “I’ve 
brung you Molly Smoot’s gal to git some larnin’. Molly 
is a powerful hand at books herself, Molly is; and spite 
of Bill Smoot’s goin’ and dyin’ last spring, and spite of 
there being four younger than Fan here, Moll’s sot on 
givin’ her children larnin’ too. ‘Well, Moll,’ says I, ‘I 
kin furder you thar, for I kin take that little Jenny 








Wren of yours to town every day on my wagon ’longside 
of me, and glad of her company too.’ ‘ Land, Mr, Fin- 
ley,’ says Moll; ‘how kind you are!’ ‘Well,’ says I, 
‘we poor folks ain’t got nuthin’ but kindness to give one 
’nother, and we must be hard up if we can’t give that.’” 

The half-hour for Familiar Science was fast slipping 
away, while Dave stood with the door-knob in his hand, 
holding the child in the other, talking on in an even 
stream, with no sign of any purpose to stop. Miss Pur- 
viance at last interrupted him. 

“Come in, Fanny,’ said she. “ Did you say her name 
was Fanny? Thank you, Mr. Finley; we will see about 
her lessons now.” 

“All right, mum; I’ll be ’long this way somewhere 
short of four ’clock to pick her up agin.” 

And the little stranger was given a seat.near the stove 
to warm her toes, while Miss Purviance hurried through 
the interrupted recitation. x 

The new scholar had need to warm her toes; for, 
though the November frosts were sharp, her little brown 
feet were innocent of shoes and stockings, and the calico 
dress came but a stingy way down the plump legs. 

The little face, when the red calico sun-bonnet came 
off, was seen to be round and rosy. It seemed that pov- 
erty (and the Smoots were of the poorest) agreed with 
Fan’s health, and spirits too; for she was a gay little 
witch, and soon became a favorite at Miss Purviance’s 
school. Her seat was by Dimple Duer, and impulsive 
little Dimple was heels over head in love with her at 
once. The difference between her dainty laced and 
frilled ruffles, her silk stockings and kid slippers, and 
Fan’s clean, but somewhat faded, calico, her bare feet 
and sunburnt hands, seemed not to strike either of the 
little girls, who became devoted friends. 

“ Mother,” said Dimple one Friday morning, stopping 
in the midst of her breakfast of waffles and hgney, “ can’t 
I have a dinner-party?” 

_ “Perhaps so,” said her mother, smiling at her little 
girl’s serious face. “ Whom will you invite?” 

“ How many could I have, mother?” 

“Oh! four or five, I suppose,” answered Mrs. Duer. 

“Now, mother,” Dimple said with great earnestness, 
“ wouldn’t you just as lief I should have one little girl 
five times, as five little girls one time?” 

There was a laugh all around the table at this conun- 
drum, but Dimple waited eagerly for an answer. “ Dim- 
ple,” said papa, ‘‘ what little girl do you want to invite 
to dinner five times?” 

“ Why, papa,” she said, gravely, “ Fanny Smoot brings 
her dinner to school every day, and it’s hardly ever any- 
thing but a piece of corn-bread and a potato. She says 
sometimes her mother can give her two potatoes, and 
sometimes a little piece of fat bacon.” 

Dimple’s voice was trembling a little, and nobody at 
table laughed now. 

“ You shall have your dinner company, darling,” said 
the mother; and her voice wasn’t very steady either. 

So Dimple had her way, and went off to school happy, 
with a little invitation written on one of mother’s gilt- 
edged cards: ‘“ Miss Dimple Duer requests the pleasure 
of your company to dinner on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of next week.” 

Of course the invitation was accepted, and the next 
Friday at recess the two little girls were in great glee 
over a card found in Dimple’s pocket, directed to Fan, 
in a gentleman’s bold hand: “Mr. Sidney Duer [that 
was papa] requests the pleasure of your company to 
dinner on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday of next week.” 

And every week a different member of the family sent 
Fan a like invitation, until she had been invited by each 
one, and then Dimple’s turn came again. 

Do you think the four little Smoots envied Fan? No; 
and I'll tell you why. There was a round brown woven 
basket on Mrs. Duer’s wardrobe shelf, which had once 
belonged to her little Fanny, now in heaven. It had 
been her lunch-basket, and the sight of it made the 
mother’s heart ache with thinking of the bright face that 
used to look back ‘at her from the gate as the little 
daughter tripped to school. 

But the first week of Dimple’s dinner company this 
basket was taken down, and filled from the table for Fan 
to carry home to the little ones there. She never forgot 
to bring it back the next morning, and it never failed to 
travel home with her again the same day after school. 

“Mother,” said observant little Dimple one night, 
from her cot in the corner, “what makes you look so 
teary, sometimes, when you are filling the brown basket 
for the little Smoots?” 

The mother came over and kissed the rosy face on the 
pillow. “Dimple,” she said softly, “I count them your 
little angel sister’s dinner company.” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1886.] 


1, January 3.~Josiah and the Book of the Law.............00+ 2 Kings 22 : 1-13 
2, January 10.—Jeremiah Predicting the Captivity....Jer. 8 : 20-22; 9: 1-16 


3, January 17.—The Faithful R 


hahit, 


Jer, 35 : 12-19 





4. January 24.—Captivity of Judah.. 
5. January 31.—Daniel in Babylon... 


6. February 7 ~The Fiery Furnace 


Daniel 3 : 16-28 





7, February 14.—The Handwriting on the Wall.......... 


Daniel 5 : 1-12, 25-28 


8. February 21,—The Second Temple................:00000+» y-Ezra 1:14; 3: 813 


9. February 23.—Nehemiah’s Prayer. 
10. March 7.—Reading the Law.... 
11, March 14.—Esther’s Petition......... 


12. March 21,—Messiah’s M 





svoceceneotonee Neh, 8: 1-12 


EEE ES? Esther 4 : 10-17; 5 : 1-3 


Mal. 3: 1-6; 4:14 





13, March 28.—Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson se- 


lected by the school. 





“LESSON X., SUNDAY, MARCH 7, 1886. 
TITLE: READING THE LAW. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Neh, 8 : 1-12.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1. And all the people gathered 
themselves together as one man 
into the street that was before the 
water gate; and they spake unto 
Ez’ra the scribe to bring the book 
of the law of Mé’ses, which the 
Lorp had commanded to Is’ra-el. 

2. And Ez’ra the priest brought 
the lew before the congregation 
both of men and women, and all 
that could hear with under- 
standing, upon the first day of 
the seventh month, 

8. And he read therein before 
the street that was before the 
water gate from the morning 
until midday, before the men 
and the women, and those that 
could understand; and the ears 
of all the people were attentive 
unto the book of the law. 

4. And Ez’ra the scribe stood 
upon a pulpit of wood, which 
they had made for the purpose ; 
and beside him stood Mi£at-ti- 
thi‘ah, and Shé@’ma, and An-a- 
Yah, and U-ri‘jah, and Hil-ki’ah, 
and Méi-a-sé/iah, on his right 
hand; and on his left hand, 
Pe-di/iah, and Mish’a-el, and 
Mal-chi’‘ah, and Hé’shum, and 
Hash-bid’a-na, Zéch-a-ri’ah, and 
Me-shiillam. 

5. And Ez’ra opened the book 
in the sight of all the people; 
(for he was above all the people ;) 
and when he opened it, all the 
people stood up : 

6. And Ez’ra blessed the Lorp, 
the great God. And all the peo- 
ple answered, Amen, Amen, with 
lifting up their hands: and they 
bowed their heads, and wor- 
shipped the Lorp with their faces 
to the ground. 

7. Also Jésh’u-a, and Bi’ni, and 
Shér-e-bi’ah, Ja’nin, Ak’kub, 
Shab-béth’a-I, Ho-di’jah, Ma-a-sé’- 
jah, Keél‘i-ta, Az-a-ri‘ah, Jéz-a- 
bad, Ha’nan, Pél-a-i’ah, and the 
Lé’vites, caused the people to 
understand the law: and the 
people stood in their place. 

8. So they read in the book in 
the law of God distinctly, and 
gave the sense, and caused them 
to understand the reading. 

9. And Né-he-mi’ah, which és 
the Tir’sha-tha, and Ez‘ra the 
priest the scribe, and the Lé’vites 
that taught the people, said unto 
all the people, This day is holy 
unto the Lorp your God; mourn 
not, nor weep. For all the people 
wept, when they heard the words 
of the law. 

10. Then he said unto them, Go 
your way, eat the fat, and drink 
the sweet, and send portions unto 
them for whom nothing is pre- 
pared : for éhis day is holy unto 
our Lord: neither he ye sorry; 
for the joy of the Lorp is your 
strength. 

11. So the Lé’vites stilled all 
the people, saying, Hold your 
peace, for the day és holy; nei- 
ther be ye grieved. 

12. And all the people went 
their way to eat, and to drink, 

and to send portions, and to 
make great mirth, because they 
had understood the words that 
were declared unto them. 





lHeb. from the light. 2 Heb. tower. 
and caused them to understand Or, 





REVISED VERSION. 

1 And all the people gathered 
themselves together as one 
man, into the broad place that 
was" before the water gate ; 
and they spake unto Ezra the 
scribe to bring the book of. the 
law of Moses, which the Lorp 
had commanded to Israel. 

2 And Ezra the priest brought 
the law before the congrega- 
tion, both men and women, 
and all that could hear with 
understanding, upon the first 
day ‘of the seventh month. 

8 And he read therein before 
the broad place that was 
before the water gate !from 
early morning until midday, 
in the presence of the men 
and the women, and of those 
that could understand; and 
the ears of all the people were 
aitentive unto the book of the 

4law. And Ezra the scribe 
stood upon a *pulpit of wood, 
which they had made for the 
purpose ; and beside him stood 
Mattithiah, and Shema, and 
Anaiah, and Uriah, and Hil- 
kiah, and Maaseiah, on’ his 
right band; and on his left 
hand, Pedaiah, and Mishael, 
and Malchijah, and Hashum, 
and Hashbaddanah, Zecha- 

5 riah, and Meshullam. And 
Ezra opened the book in the 
sight of all the people ; (for he 
was above all the people ;) and 
when he opened it, all the 

6 people stood up: and Ezra 
blessed the Lorp, the great 
God. And all the people 
answered, Amen, Amen, with 
the lifting up of their hands: 
and they bowed their heads, 
and worshipped the Lorp 
with their faces to the ground. 

7 Also Jeshua, and Bani, and 
Sherebiah, Jamin, Akkub, 
Shabbethai, Hodiah, Maase- 
iah, Kelita, Azariah, Jozabad, 
Hanan, Pelaiah, and the Le- 
vites, caused the people to 
understand the law: and the 
people stood in their place. 

8 And they read in the book, in 
the law of God, *distinctly; 
and they gave the sense, *so 
that they understoo the read- 

9 ing. And Nehemiah, which 
was the Tirshatha, and Ezra 
the priest the scribe, and the 
Levites that taught the people, 
said unto all the people, This 
day is holy unto the Lorp your 
God; mourn not, nor weep. 
For all the people wept, when 
they heard the words of the 

10 law. Then he said unto them, 
Go your way, eat the fat, and 
drink the sweet, and send por- 
tions unto him for whom 
nothing is prepared: for this 
day is holy unto our Lord: 
neither be ye grieved; for the 
joy of the Lorp is your 

11 ‘strength. So the Levites 
stilled all the people, saying, 
Hold your peace, for the day 
is holy ; neither be ye grieved. 

12 And all the people went their 
way to eat, and to drink, and 
to send portions, and to make 
great mirth, because they had 
understood the words that were 
declared unto them. 


30r, with an interpretation 4Or, 
stronghold 


The American Committee would substitute the divine name “Jehovah” 
for “ the LoRD”’ (so printed) wherever it occurs, 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : Light for God’s Followers. 


GotpEN TExT FOR THE QuARTER : He that followeth me 
shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have the light of life 
(John 8 : 12). 


Lesson Topic : Light for the People. 


1. The People Seeking Light, vs. 1-3. 
Lesson OUTLINE : {2 The People Gaining Light, vs..4-8. 
3. The People Appreciating Light, vs. 9-12. 


GoLpEN Text: So they read in the book in the law of God 
distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused them to understand 
the reading.—Neh. 8: 8. 


DartyY Home REApDINGs: 


M.—Neh. 8:1-12, Light for the people. 
T.—Neh, 8 ; 13-18. Rejoicing in the light. 
W.—John 1:1-14. The great Enlightener. 
T.—1 John 1:1-7. Walking in the light. 
F.—Matt. 4: 12-25. Enlightening the nations, 
$.—Acts 8 : 26-39. Seeking the light. 
$.—Rey. 22:1-14. The city of light. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE PEOPLE SEEKING LIGHT. 


1, Reverently Assembled : 
The people gathered . . . together as one man (1). 


There assembled at Jerusalem much poppies e (2 Chron. 30: 570 
The people Derm ered... as one man oe = 3:1). 
A great multitude was ‘gathered unto him (Mark 5 

These all with one accord continued... in ot tacts 1:14). 
They were all together in one place (Acts 2:1). 


il. Earnestly Seeking: 
They spake unto Ezra... to bring the book of the law (1). 


es han read therein before the king (2 Core me: ae. 
ye out of the book of the Lord, and read > 

There was delivered unto him ey Book of.. ‘Sak (Li e4:17). 

Ye search the scriptures (John 5 


Examining the scriptures daily Cncts 17:11). 


ill. Attentively Listening: 
All the people were attentive wnto the book (3). 


He that hath ears to hear, let him gl ot 11 : 15). 
He that hath ears, let him hear a. 
The people all hung upon him, min; (rae, 19 : 48). 
We ought to give the more earnest hi 1). 
He that hath an ear, let him hear (Rev. $ 
1. “They e unto Ezra... to bring pel book.” In affairs of 
this world, men ask for what the of of God why should they not 
ask in religious affairs? The boo God’s truth ht to be 
worth studying. If it is worth studyi ng, it is worth for. 
2. ‘*Both men and women, and all” 1 persons, all men and 
women and children, n God’s word, and should have it. 
Pulpit, Sunday-school, and personal —— should constantly 
aim to reach t em all with t e word of life 
3. ‘* From earl = until midday.” These hearers had more 
interest in Bible study than the average church-goer or Sunday- 
school attendant of to-da; Their endurance equaled that of 
the average sight-seer, of t e average attendant at popular shows, 
or at shopping. 


Il, THE PEOPLE GAINING LIGHT. 


|. The Opened Book: 
Ezra opened the book in the sight of all the — (5). 


He oj ss the cage ry Sand the place Gee 4:17). 
oan ard him Taw (Jas, 4:2 = (Acts 8 : 30). 
e 


Tooketh into othe Peet i law i as 
Who is worthy to open t 2) 
The Root of David, hath panrnibig 4°y pa the book (Rev. 5 : 5). 


ll, The True Sense: 
They read ... and they gave eeu sense (8). 


Make me to understand... thy prece - Ler 119 : 27). 

Go ye and learn what this ineuasth : 18). 

This is he that heareth the —— an 9 . (Matt. 13 : 23). 
Hear, and understand (Matt 10). 

Understandest thou what ating readest ? (Acts 8 : 30. 


ll. The Great Gain: 
They understood the reading (8). 


Thy testimonies also are my delight (Psa. 119 : 24). 
Give me understanding, and I on keep thy iaw - 119 : 84). 
The opening of thy wares veth light (Psa. ii9: )- 

The sac ee . able to make t co wise 2 Ti. 8 15). 

Every scripture . . . is ‘also profitable (2 Tim. 3: 

1. “Opened the book in the sight of all the Al ” There is an 
advantage in reading directly from the book. Memory is treach- 
erous; misquotation is easy ; but when God’s words are taken 
directly from God’s book, they come with unmistakable accuracy 


and authority. 
2. ** All the D gmges stood , ¥ Irreyerence in the bee A of God is 
a sin an shame. All the people ought to worshi ane all 


ought to manifest their share in the exercises of wors <i 
stand as a servant, or to kneel as a suppliant,’’ is comaly and 
fitting in the house of 


8. “* All the people answered, Amen.”’ It is well for the le to 
have a part 4 n every service of worship, and a poss the 
hearty “‘Amen.”’ All ought to be ready to share in public prayer 


to that extent, if no more. 


III. THE PEOPLE APPRECIATING LIGHT. 


|. Sorrow Dismissed: 
Mourn not, nor weep (9). 


How long wilt ad mourn for Saul? (1 Sam. 16 : ee 
Thou hast turned . a, — into ito dancing ( 30:11). 
Sorrow and sig’ 


A time to weep, an 
Tony shail hee pewer (is isa SI: iy” 
The oil of joy for mourning (Isa. 
Ul. The Ground of Rejoicing: 

The joy of the Lord is your strength (10). 
God shall bless thee, . . . thou shalt be altogether joyful (Deut. 16 : £1) 
Let them ever shout for ‘joy because thou defendest them apy 6:11 
Our heart shall re . Because we have trusted (Psa. 33 : 21). 
The Lord reignet let the earth rejoice (Psa. 97 : 1). 
Rejoice that your names are written in heaven (Luke 10 : 20). 


I. Rejoicing indulged: 
The people went . . . to make great mirth (12). 
All the men of Israel peeind greatly (1 Sam. 11 : 15). 
All the people, . . . rejoiced with iced (2 King (1 rae q 40). 
All the pecote « of the and rejoi g. a ll 
Then the people rejo vod i) 
All the multitude rejoi (Luke 1 3. iy 
1, “This day is holy unto the Lord.”” That which is the Lord’s, be 
it a portion of time, or of went, or of property, or of labor, ought 
to be given to the Lord, 1 fully and without grudging. As wholly 
t should Se holy un 


. = it 
“« Eat, . fms | portions. ”” This is the way to enjoy 
ee Not after the manner of the rich fool who said, 
and be merry; but after the manner of Nehemiah an 
Ezra, who said, Eat, drink, and send portions.’ 
3. “The The Joy ofthe the pe is your sabe ” He who 
is strong against all sorrow and all 


joices in the 
; for all 


[Vol. XXVIII, No. 8. 
these are controlled by God. Some seek strength in nouris 
food or pen ayn drink; some in gymnastics and physical cul- 
ture ; some in social and political surroun 


eng mong ag oly ; but a true source 
of stvength is the joy of the Lord—or joy in the Lord. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE BIBLE AN ILLUMINATOR. 
1. The Benighted World: 


Pictured in prophecy (Isa. 60 : 2). 

Realized in ae (Prov. 4 : 19; ™ 59 : 9, 10) 
Recognized a ha a les (2 Cor. 4: & | John ry 9). 
Preferred by the sinful (John 3 : 19, a). | 


Results from sin (Rom. 1 ; 21; Micah 3 6). 
Relieved through Christ (Isa. "42; G7; Matt 4: 12-16), 


2. The Great Illuminator: 
A lamp and a light (Psa. 119 : 105; Prov. 6 : 23). 
A light-giver (Psa. 119: vy ¢ Hosea 6 : 5). 
An enlightener ey 19: A ret 1: 17, Ei 
Fills men with 1 ht (Isa. a. 
Surrounds the just with light Prov. of “38; 1 iJ 1:7). 
Shines gloriously in the Nhe 2 : 7-11). 
Typical of heaven (Col. Vv. 22 
3. The Appropriate Life: 
Pray for light (Psa. 13 : 3; 43 : 8). 
Pray for eyes to see (Psa. 119: 18). 
ht (2 Pet. 1: a, 
Walk not in darkness ess (Eph. 4 oy ™). 
Walk in the light (John 12 : 35; ry 5:8). 
Let your light shine (Matt. 6: 16; hil: 2: 15, 16). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


It was not possible for a patriot like Nehemiah to conceal 
his grief at the news of Jerusalem’s wretchedness, when he 
stood before the king in the exercise of his official duty. His 
evident sadness attracted the king’s attention, and upon 
Nehemiah’s story of the disastrous condition of the Jewish 
colony in Jerusalem, and his request that he might be per- 
mitted to visit the land of his fathers, and be authorized to 
repair the walls of the city, the indulgent king granted all, 
and issued letters commanding the governors of the western 
‘provinces to assist Nehemiah with material supplies. 

Nehemiah came to Jerusalem with an escort of cavalry, 
and with every mark of imperial favor. Yet all this did not 
prevent the assaults of enmity. Scarcely had the Jews, 
encouraged by Nehemiah’s presence, begun the serious work 
of rebuilding the walls, ere the hostility of the Samaritans 
began to be manifested openly. Sanballat the Horonite and 
Tobiah the Ammonite were the chief instigators. Beginning 
with mockery, when that failed they had recourse to 
intrigue. Nehemiah was invited to come out of the city for 
conference, the intention being to seize him by treachery- 
He discerned the trap, and refused the invitation repeatedly. 

The hirelings of Sanballat were to be found even within the 
city itself. Delaiah the prophet, in a feigned message from 
Jehovah, commanded Nehemiah to take refuge in the temple. 
“Should such a man as I flee?” said Nehemiah, “ and who 
is there, that, being such as I, would go into the temple to savé 
his life? I will not go in.” 

So, in spite of all hostility, thé walls were at last built, and 
the gates set up, and the city began to live again. Every- 
thing was done decently and in order; money flowed freely 
from a willing people ; and priest and Levite stood in their 
appointed order. Then it was that all the people gathered 
together to listen to the law, and to make covenant again with 
Jehovah. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The last clause of the concluding verse of the preceding 
chapter should have been attached to chapter 8, to which it 
is introductory. It is, accordingly, placed at the beginning of 
the paragraph in the Revision, “ And when the seventh month 
was come, the children of Israel were in their cities.” The 
introductory formula is the same as in Ezra 3 : 1, where it is 
prefixed to an account of the observances of the seventh, or 
sacred, month ninety years before. The mention of the 
seventh month refers us back to the date next preceding, in 
Nehemiah 6 : 15, from which it appears that the rebuilding 
or repairing of the city wall was completed on the twenty- 
fifth day of the sixth month Elul, only five or six days be- 
fore the assembly/described in this chapter. As this work 


second day of the fifth month, which was but three days after 
Nehemiah’s arrival in Jerusalem (2:11). He had permis- 
sion to leave in the first month, Nisan (2: 1), and the journey 
from Babylon occupied the entire interval, as may be inferred 
from Ezra’s experience (Ezra7: 9). All this was in the 
twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus (Neh. 1: 1; 2:1). 
If the reckoning of the Jewish civil year is followed, as it 
appears to be in this book, and as it probably is in Ezekiel 
40: 1, the first day of the seventh month would be the begin- 
ning of Artaxerxes’ twenty-first year. The first day of this 
month is observed by the Jews as New Year’s Day; and it was 
in this month that the sabbatical year and the year of Jubi- 
lee began, according to the law of Moses (Lev. 25:9). The 
statement that the children of Israel were in their cities is 
here introduced to show that the assembly subsequently de- 
scribed was not merely of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, but 
of those who had come up from all parts of the land from 
their various places of abode. 

Verse 1.—All the people gathered themselves together as one 
man: One spirit pervaded them all. It was a spontaneous 





was done in fifty-two days, it must have been begun on the * 
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and universal gathering.—Into the sireet: More correctly, in 
the Revision, “the broad place.” What is meant is the open 
square by the gate, where popular assemblies were customa- 
rily held (2 Chron. 32: 6), and business was transacted (Gen. 
23:10; Ruth 4: 1-11; Prov. 31 : 23); where judicial trans- 
actions were conducted (2 Sam. 15: 2; Job 5: 4; 29: 7), and 
which was used also as a market-place (2 Kings 7 : 1).—The 
water gate: This probably stood at the south-west corner of the 
temple area (Neh. 3 : 26; 12: 37), and was so called as the 
entrance by which water was brought into that section of 
the city, and perhaps for use in the temple—Ezra the seribe: 
Ezra was of priestly descent (Ezra 7 : 1-5), and is hence called 
priest, as well as scribe (v.2; Ezra 7: 11,12). The latter 
designation implies his familiar acquaintance with the law, of 
which he was an official expounder. He had come to Jeru- 
salem in the seventh year of Artaxerxes (Ezra 7 : 8), thir- 
teen years before the arrival of Nehemiah. These two dis- 
tinguished men were the chief reorganizers of the civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs of the new Jewish commonwealth ; and it 
is an interesting circumstance that, according to the most 
probable interpretation, the seventy weeks of Daniel (Dan. 
9 : 24-27) are to be reckoned from the date of Ezra’s arrival 
in Jerusalem, B.C. 458. No effectual “commandment” had 
gone forth “to restore and to build Jerusalem” prior to 
that time. The colony was languishing, and the city was 
still in ruins. But Ezra’s arrival marked an epoch at which 
the work of restoration began in earnest ; and from this time 
“unto Messiah the prince” the predicted term was “seven 
weeks and threescore and two weeks;” that is, sixty-nine 
weeks of years, or four hundred and eighty-three years. As 
the most accurate determination of the date of our Lord’s 
birth places it four or five years before the ordinary reckon- 
ing of the Christian era, his entrance upon his public minis- 
try at thirty years of age would be precisely four hundred 
and eighty-three years, or sixty-nine weeks from the begin- 
ning of Ezra’s administration.—To bring the book of the law of 
Moses: That is, the Pentateuch, containing the law which 
was given to Israel through the instrumentality of Moses. 
During the exile the sacrificial worship was necessarily sus- 
pended, and many of the requirements of the law were inca- 
pable of being observed. Those who grew up in the exile 
could no’ have any practical acquaintance with a large part 
of the ceremonial regulations. Moses gave direction (Deut. 
31: 10-12) that the law should be publicly read to all the 
people every seventh year, during the feast of tabernacles ; 
and this was done upon this occasion, day by day, throughout 
the eight days, from the fifteenth to the twenty-third of the 
_ But besides this, the people felt additional need of 
ixaebbecn at-this time, and accordingly made this 
uest of Ezra. 

Verse 2.—Ezra yielded to this reasonable desire on the parts 

of the people. Men and women: All were equally interested 
in learning what the law required; and it was according to 
4he command of Moses that those of both sexes and of all 
ages should be present at the public reading of the law.—All 
that could hear with understanding: Children who were old 
enough to know the meaning of what they heard.—Upon the 
first day of the seventh month: This day was to be observed as a 
sabbath (Lev. 23 : 24); they were to abstain from all servile 
work, and have a holy convocation, or meeting, for religious 
purposes. It is commonly called the feast of trumpets, be- 
cause on this day the trumpet was to be blown as “a memo- 
rial,” as a loud call upon God to remember his people and 
his promises of grace to them. 
Verse 3.—From the morning (literally, “from the light”) : 
From daybreak, hence properly rendered, in the Revision, 
“from early morning.—The ears of all the people were attentive: 
They listened with devout and eager interest to the reading 
of the law of God.” 


Verse 4.—A pulpit of wood: An elevated platform, or stand, 
in order that the reader might be more distinctly visible, and 
his words more audible. To add impressiveness to the occa- 
sion, a number of persons, who are here named, were with 
him upon the platform; doubtless men of some distinction 
and consideration in the community. As six names are given 
of those who were stationed on his right, and seven on his left 
hand, it has been suppesed that one name has been acciden- 
tally dropped from the former list; and it has been urged in 
confirmation of this, that the corresponding passage in the 
apocryphal book of 1 Esdras 9: 43 inserts Azariah between 
Anaiah and Urijah. But this testimony is not of the slightest 
value; for 1 Esdras, besides altering and mutilatingsome of the 
names, does not, after all, equalize the numbers. It places seven 
on Ezra’s right hand, and six on his left.- Most of the names 
are those of persons otherwise unknown. Urijah occurs again 
(Neh. 3: 4, 21), and Maaseiah (3 : 23); each had a son who 
was employed in repairing the wall; and Pedaiah (3: 25) 
was himself engaged in the same work. So were two Me- 
shallums (3 : 4, 6), and three Malchiahs (3 : 11, 14, 31); one 
or other of whom may have been the person of the same 
name on the platform with Ezra. 


Verse 5.—Opened the book: The book was doubtless a roll 
(Jer. 36:4; Ezek.2:9; Psa. 40:7, where the Revision has 
“roll of the book”). This was opened by unrolling it to the 





place to be read.—All the people stood up: Kither from rever- 





ence for the divine word, which was to be read ‘to them (Judg. 
3 : 20), or because of the prayer which was about to be offered. 

Verse 6.—And Ezra blessed the Lord: The Lord blesses men 
when he confers benefits upon them. Men bless their fellows 
by invoking upon them the blessing and favor of God. They 
bless the Lord by thanking and praising him for his goodness 
and grace. Ezra offered a prayer of thanksgiving, making 
acknowledgment of God’s benefits conferred upon themselves 
and upon their fathers; and especially, in all probability, of 
his distinguishing favor in giving them his holy law as the 
revelation of his will. The language in which he thus blessed 
the Lord isnot recorded. It may have been in but a sentence 
or two, or it may have been more protracted.—The great God: 
In contrast with puny and powerless deities of the heathen, 
which cannot protect or befriend their worshipers. It required 
a real and strong faith to make this ascription to Jehovah, 
whose worshipers had been and were so weak and humiliated, 
while the worshipers of other gods constituted the mighty 
empires which ruled the world. But who worships Bel or 
Nebo, or Ormazd now? While the foremost nations in power 
and enterprise, in material and intellectual resources, are the 
professed worshipers of Jehovah.—T'he people answered, Amen, 
amen: The repetition indicates the heartiness with which 
they respond to the blessing which Ezra had pronounced 
(Psa. 72 : 19).—Lifting up their hands: A gesture significant 
of lifting the heart upward in a devout address to God (Lam. 
3:41; 1 Tim. 2:8). This was followed by a reverential and 
adoring prostration. 

Verse 7.—And the Levites: That is, and the other Levites 
who were appointed for the purpose. The names that pre- 
cede are those of Levites, some of which reappear in Nehe- 
miah 9: 4,5; and the function of giving instruction in the 
law is one which properly belonged to the priestly tribe (Lev. 
10:11; Deut. 33: 10; Mal. 2: 7).—Caused the people to wnder- 
stand the law: They made the meaning plain by explanatory 
remarks and comments, as is further explained in the next 
verse.—The people stood in their place: They manifested their 
interest in what was read to them by steadfastly maintaining 
their position, and giving continuous attention. 

Verse 8.—So they read in the book: They may have relieved 
Ezra (v. 3) by reading in turn; or, they may have been dis- 
tributed at different stands, each reading to a knot of people 
gathered immediately about him; for one reader could 
scarcely make himself understood by so large an assembly.— 
Distinctly : Or, as it is rendered in the margin of the Revision, 
“with an interpretation.” This has been understood to mean 
translating it out of the Hebrew into the dialect of the peo- 
ple. This view of the passage was based on the hypothesis 
that the language of the people underwent a change during 
the captivity, so that when they returned they no longer spoke 
Hebrew, but Aramean ; consequently, the Hebrew Scriptures 
were no longer intelligible to them, and it was necessary that 
they should be translated. There is abundant reason to be- 
lieve, however, that, though the language was undergoing 
deterioration, Hebrew was still spoken and understood for a 
considerable period of time after the exile, when it finally 
yielded to the Aramean. This word, accordingly, means, not 
translating, but expounding or elucidating it, unfolding and 
illustrating its meaning, so as to make it perfectly intelligible. 
The same thing is further expressed by the next clause.— 
Gave the sense: Put it in plainer and more familiar words, so 
that they would comprehend it better.—Caused them to wnder- 
stand the reading is more correctly translated, in the Revision, 
“so that they understood the reading,’”—knew the meaning of 
what was read. This is the proper function of the preacher 
or the religious teacher; namely, to expound and enforce 
the word of God. It is not his office to communicate notions 
or ideas of his own, or philosophical theories; but simply to’ 
make the people understand, and induce them to obey, God’s 
word. 

Verse 9. Tirshatha: A Persian title of office. Correctly 
explained in the margin of the Authorized Version as “the 
governor.” —This day is holy unto the Lord: The law required 
it to be observed as a sabbath (Lev. 23 : 24).—Mourn not, nor 
weep: It was not a day of humiliation and grief, but of sacred 
joy. When they had been cast out of the Lord’s presence, 
and deprived of communion with him in the ordinances of 
his worship, there was reason for sadness and sorrow (Psa. 
137:1). But now that they are once more in the Lord’s 
land and restored to fellowship with him, and on this sacred 
day engaged in sacred services, grief should be a thing of the 
past (Psa. 126: 1-3).—AU the people wept, when they heard the 
words of the law: Doubtless because it brought their sins more 
distinctly to their consciousness. But Nehemiah and Ezra 
would have them think rather of the forgiveness of their sins 
and their covenant relation to God of which the law likewise 
assured them. 

Verse 10.—Eat the fat: Rich dainty food (as Gen. 45 : 18; 
Deut. 32: 14), not fat in the literal sense, which was pro- 
hibited (Lev. 3: 17; 7 : 23-25).—Drink the sweet: What is 
pleasant and agreeable. It was a day for glad and festive 
meals, in which they should joyfully and thankfully partake 
of the good things which God had given them, and with a 
benevolent and thoughtful regard for those less favorably cir- 
cumstanced.—Send portions unto them for whom nothing is pre- 
pared: Their religion, while it promoted their own happiness, 








prompted likewise a generous concern for the comfort and 
welfare of others.—The joy @ the. Lord is your strength: The 
happy consciousness of their covenant relation to God, the 
assurance of his love and favor, and the joy which this inspires, 
would impart stimulus and strength and courage, preparing 
them alike for the active discharge of duty and the endurance 
of trial ; while sadness and dejection cuts the nerve of exertion, 
breaks the spirits, and leads to discouragement and inaction. 
A cheerful, happy piety is more favorable to spiritual growth 
and to active usefulness than despondency and gloom. 

Verse 11.—The Levites calmed the people, not by turning 
their thoughts away from God and his law and his service, as 
though these were calculated to produce gloom and diverting 
them to worldly occupations or amusements. The joy which 
they would inspire was a devout religious joy suited to the 
holy day, such joy as the law of God itself to which they had 
been listening enjoined, and was calculated to produce (Deut. 
12: 7, 12,18; 26:11; comp. Phil. 4: 4; 1 Thess. 5: 16), 

Verse 12—The people acted upon the instructions thus 
received. It was to all a festive day, in which they partook 
of the bounties of God’s providence with glad and thankful 
hearts, shared these bounties with their poorer neighbors, and 
passed the time happily and with great delight. And the foun- 
dation of all their joy and pleasure was not forgetfulness of God, 
and thoughtless disregard of his holy law, but because they 
had understood the words that were declared untothem. They 
took to heart the full meaning of those precious words of duty 
and of privilege, with their assurance of God’s protecting care, 
and faithful love, and overflowing, ever-enduring grace. And 
the result was an inward peace and a triumphant gladness to 
which no earthly pleasure can be compared (Psa. 4: 7 ; John 
14: 27), and which outward reverses could not shake (John 
16: 22; Rom. 5:3; 2 Cor. 12:9,10). The fact that no 
specific mention is made in this chapter of the day of atone- 
ment on the tenth day of the month (Lev. 23: 27) has been 
seized upon by a certain class of critics, and made a pretext 
for discrediting the existence of such a law at thistime. But 
it only shows how precarious it is to argue that an institution 
was not observed because it does not chance to be mentioned. 
There is not a solitary mention in this whole chapter of the 
temple, or the altar, or the daily sacrifice, or of any other 
sacrifice, or of the weekly sabbath. Shall we therefore con- 
clude that none of these existed? The feast of tabernacles is 
only mentioned (v. 14, etc.) because an observance con- 
nected with it that had previously been neglected was on this 
occasion put in force; but no other part of the ceremonial 
belonging to this feast is so much as alluded to. And the fast 
observed on the twenty-fourth day of the month (Neh. 9 : 1) 
was a special fast for a particular purpose, and with solemni- 
ties of a peculiar kind, and is no evidence whatever that the 
regular annual day of atonement had not been observed at its 
stated time, and in the manner that the law prescribed. 





“THE JOY OF THE LORD IS YOUR 
STRENGTH.” 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


The work of Nehemiah, the man of affairs, having been 
continued to its accomplishment, that leader retires for a 
space, and Ezra in his capacity as head of the priestly order 
comes into conspicuousness. 

I. Our first and most excellent lesson, therefore, is concern- 
ing the supreme necessity of Bible study for those who would 
serve God (vs. 1-3). 

Seventy years of absence in the strange land beside whose 
unwelcome rivers they had sat down in sorrow, hanging their 
silent harps on the willows, had rendered the people un- 
familiar with many of. the usages and most of the histories of 
their nation; they had been measurably neglectful of some 
positive duties enjoined by the law of Moses. Just now it was 
with them all a time of searching, and it is evident that a few, 
at least, meant it should be alsoa time of high resolve. They 
desired to do the Lord’s will, and of course they needed 
earliest to understand it. Truth is always in order to holi- 
ness, faith to obedience, intelligence to life. Real Chris- 
tians are Bible-grounded Christians. 

II. Put with this, moreover, a second suggestion: Bible 
study is crowned with the best success when associated with 
worship and prayer (vs. 4-6). 

Ezra and his companions read at some length from the old 
book of the law, expounding as they proceeded, so that no 
one should remain in ignorance of the exact sense. At least 
thirteen preachers beside Ezra seem to have been addressing 
the people at the same time, from as many stands constructed 
in different parts of the field. And there were as many more, 
whose names are mentioned, standing with Ezra at the cen- 
tral station. Here for the first and only time in our Bible 
occurs the now familiar word “pulpit ;” there was probably 
nothing more than an elevated platform, erected for mere 
convenience, so that the speakers could easily be seen and 
heard. The culminating point of the open-air service was evi- 
dently reached when “ Ezra blessed the Lord the great God.” 
For at this moment the people rose to their feet, and answered 
with reiterated Amens, lifting up their hands in the intensity 
of their emotion ; and then suddenly the yast assemblage fell 
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on their faces and worshiped in the fulness of their hearts, 
with humble and silent prayer.” 


IIL Of course, such study would be rewarded. But we 
learn from the story, further, that by the law of God is the 
discovery of sin (vs, 7-9), _ 

The apostle Paul tells us that once he was alive without the 
law ; but when the commandment came, sin revived, and he 
died. By this most of us understand him to mean that there 
was a time in his history when he supposed himself quite 
correct and religious. But that was because he had not had 
@ proper appreciation of the measureless reach, and the infi- 
nite purity, of God’s requirements of men. The moment such 
@ perfect standard was shown to him, he saw that he had. 
lived in a mere atmosphere of self-conceit and hypocrisy. It 
was like the bringing of a plumb-line up to a wall; it did 
not make the wali crooked, but it went to show that it always 
had been crooked. And then Paul adds, what the large ma- 
jority of men would admit likewise, that the discovery of such 
perfectness exasperated him, and rendered him angry; the 
law in making him conspicuous as a sinner actually drove 
him in his vile heart to an uglier temple and a wilder 
rebellion than before; all his old repressed passions and 
appetites burst forth into a deadly attack on the law. There 
is a picture of his experience in the belravior of those to whom 
the preachers read from Moses’ books; their consciences 
were poignantly stung. For, as they brought their previous 
lives and their present thoughts up to a standard so strict 
and holy as the inspired word suggested, they were forced to 
admit many extreme and fatal derelictions. At once they 
began to mourn under the deepest conviction of sin. 

IV. So another lesson: In the exercise of Bible study, 
sometimes people confound repentance with remorse, profit- 
less and unacceptable (vs. 10-12). 

These preachers expounded and applied the teaching, so 
that none of the significance should be lost. The impression 
they produced grew weighty and solemn. The vast audience 
became bewildered. Theix, manifestations of shanie, fright, 
and sorrow, were violent, and even uproarious. The throng 
of men, women, and children swelled and swayed r the 
severe stress of feeling, and passionate outcries burst from 
their unreasoning despair. There was danger that this entire 
occasion would be perverted, and wasted in a wave of mere 
excitement and remorse. It became necessary for Nehemiah, 
the Tirehatha, to outrank and supersede Ezra, and soothe the 
people lest the tumult should grow uncontrollable. Then 
this eminently devout man administered a singular but sharp 
rebuke; he gave them a cool common-sense reminder that 
they were ruining a great opportunity; they were turning a 
holiday into a fast. He went on to explain to them that a 
mere senseless burst of lamentation could have nothing in 
common with genuine repentance. When one was sorry 
over his sins, he should be quiet ; when he turned away from 
them truly, he needed only to be resolute and still; when he 
was honestly penitent before God, he would certainly be 
pardoned; and when he had been actually pardoned, he 
could afford to stop frantically wringing his hands. Then 
suddenly Nehemiah proposed an entire change in the 
programme ; the public meetings seem to have been geitly 
but abruptly broken up. Ezra loyally’ acquiesces in the 
arrangement, and a new festival is announced. The preachers 
move around among their audiences to quiet and encourage 
their hearts, and then set them off on their simultaneous 
errands, So the record significantly adds that the people did 
finally arrive at an understanding of what they had been told 
from the pulpits, and it gave them, no doubt, a very great 
increase of their confidence in Nehemiah. 


V. Again: From intelligent Bible study, we learn that in’ 


the divine government cheerfulness is meant to be the highest 
rule of life. 

So there comes out a doctrine of extraordinary value in 
some experiences of the churches. Storm and tumultuous- 
ness are not approved (Isa. 32:17). Not even a legitimate 
and becoming penitence for sin should be allowed to sink to 
such a pitch of self-upbraiding and despair as to interfere with 
what is here termed “the joy of the Lord:” that is the 
believer’s “strength.” It is well for men sometimes to weep ; 
but it is well also for them always to worship. If a man is 
alarmed by his guilt, hs very possibly may be all the more 
ready to accept the full provisions of abounding grace. No 
contrition can be started in any heart without the perception 
of unfailing mercy in God. Real repentance comes from 
some well-grounded hope of pardon and ultimate restoration 
to favor; it can never in any instance be awakened by depths 
of remorse or despondency. Indeed, penitence in sight of 
forgiveness is an humble experience, but it is one of the 
happiest that an honest soul ever has. “O Christ Jesus, the 
compassionate! forgive me, I have sinned!” is a sorrowful 
cry from any heart; but if it be analyzed, it will be found in 
any hour of genuine emotion to have in it more of gladness 
than grief, more of joy than pain. Perhaps some of us might 
recollect the rather enthusiastic words of George Whitefield, 
when he said once: “If there be one thing that will give me 
regret, even at the heavenly gate, it will be my having to bid 
farewell to my old and dear friend—Repentance!” 


VL. Finally: Bible study shows that the best way to com- 


\ 





fort sore hearts after forgiveness is found in doing generous 
good to others. : 

When those people wailed and grew distracted, Nehemiah 
told them to sing; when he found them craving the useless 
abasement of a fast on the feast-day, he commanded them to 
make a festival, and send portions of the fat they were eating 
and the sweet they were drinking to others who were poorer 
or more unprepared than themselves; when he found them 
on the point of screaming out with wild cries of remorse, he 
sent some calm Levites around in the crowds, soothing their 
outbreaks of contrition and fear, and assuring them that God 
preferred a cheerful confidence rather than such a lonely and 
distant trembling of heart over sin. They were to forsake it 
and forget it, and now go and help somebody, in the forlorn 
world, who needed such solace as a happy heart could give. 





ILLUSTRATIVE, APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Bring the book of the law (v.1). The Bible school is for 
Bible study. For such a school there is but one text-book. 
Not the question-book, not the quarterly, not the lesson-leaf, 
not the catechism, but the Bible, is the centre of interest in 
a well-ordered Sunday-school. Helps to Bible study are well 
enough, so long as they are helps; but whatever is put asa 
substitute for the Bible is so far a hindrance to Bible study. 
The standard of truth is the Bible. Every teacher, every 
scholar, ought to have free access to this standard—during 
the time of its study. The Bible itself, the whole Bible, 
should be in the hands of all. 

Men and women, and all that could hear with understanding 
(v.2). The Sunday-school has a place for all who are old 
enough—and not too old—-to understand what they hear 
when it is made as plain as possible. There are children too 
young to be looked for in the Sunday-school; and there are 
men and women too stupid or too lazy to get much good by 
going there. Two classes of persons, however, ought to attend 
Sunday-school whenever they can do so; they include all 
who can learn anything from the Bible, and all who can 
teach its truths to those who need to learn them. The only 
persons who would fairly seem to have no place in the Sun- 
day-school are those who can neither teach nor learn. 

He read . . . from early morning until midday (v.3):; It 
is not often that one reads the Bible for half a day at a sitting. 
A single chapter—and a short one at that—is about all that 
the average Christian attempts of a morning. There are 
thcse who do not find tinte—or take it—to read even a dozen 
verses regularly before beginning their work for the day. 
There doubtless is such a thing as giving too much time to 
the reading of the Bible; but, after all, do you think that 
your danger lies in that direction? 

The ears of all the people were attentive unto the book of the law. 
Good hearing is an important part of good teaching. Stopped 
ears are a barrier to the best instruction. Those who 
would learn must listen—listen as for their lives. Those 
who would teach must first command attention—command it 
as indispensable to success. There is a responsibility on 
both sides in this matter. He who has ears of his own 
ought to use them. He who wants the ears of others ought 
to secure them. The ears of the people in attention to the 
book of law are essential to both teachers and scholars. 

On his right hand ; and on his left hand (v. 4). The idea of 
only one teacher to an entire Bible school was exploded more 
than twenty-three centuries ago. It antedates the captivity 
in Babylon. The class system, with special teachers on the 
right hand and on the left of the superintendent’s desk, has 
prevailed more or less successfully from that day to this. It 
is an essential to a good Sunday-school to have a fair number 
of teachers, No teacher ought to have more scholars under his 
charge than he can hold the attention of, and can instruct 
individually. The size of his class ought to be limited to his 
teaching capacity. As B. F. Jacobs once put it, the same 
rule should apply to a Sunday-school class as to a brood of 
chickens; the hen ought not to have any more than she can 
scratch for and feed. 

When he opened it, all the people stood up (v.5). Opening the 
Bible is a good way of opening a Sunday-school. A Bible is 
better than a bell in commanding the attention of those who 
are are ready to hear God’s word. It ought to be so in every 
Sunday-school, that quiet and order are secured before the 
exercises begin. Then the first movement of the superinten- 
dent will be recognized and heeded instantly, by teachers and 
scholars alike 

Ezra blessed the Lord, the great God (v. 6). Prayer is as 
needful as it is timely in preparation for Bible study. God 
ought to be thanked for his word, and for the privilege of 
studying it. God ought also to be asked for wisdom to the 
understanding of his word. Gratitude for its teachings 
should fill the heart of those who take the Bible in hand for 
its searching. 

Ali the people answered, Amen, Amen, with the lifting up of 
their hands: and they bowed their heads. Responsive exercises 
have the sanction of antiquity in the opening of a Sunday- 
school session. All the people had a share in the worship 
which aecompanied Bible study, in the olden time. There is 





as much propriety now as formerly in this order of Sunday- 
school service. Away with the new-fangled notion of one 
man doing all the worship in a cofigregation! Restore the 
old Bible plan of all the people taking part in the exercises. 

They read . . . distinctly ; and they gave the sense, so that they 
understood the reading (v. 8). How to teach is not a discovery 
of recent centuries. And the wise methods of olden time 
have their value for now. Reading distinctly—understanding 
what is to be taught, and stating it plainly—is an essential to 
begin with. Giving the sense—explaining and illustrating 
the statements of the text—must next be attended to. Then 
the scholars must be helped to understand the reading. This 
is an essential of all teaching. No man has taught a truth 
until somebody has learned it. The process of teaching is 
incomplete, while the scholar is yet untaught. Ifyou did not | 
cause any scholar to understand his lesson last Sunday, you 
did not teach that lesson. Are you sure that you did teach? 
Are you sure that you can teach: Are you yet up to the 
standard of Ezra’s Sunday-school teachers? If not, you are 
at least twenty-three centuries behind the times, in spite of 
Sunday-school institutes, and assemblies, and normal classes, 
and International lessons, and varied helps to study and 
teaching. , 

All the people went their way to eat, and to drink, and to send 
portions, and to make great mirth, because they had understood the 
words (v.12). The real test of good Sunday-school teaching 
is not in what the teacher says in the class, but in what 
the scholar does out of the class. And the real work of the 
teacher in the class should be for the influencing of the 
scholar’s course out of the class. The thought of the teacher, 
if not, indeed, the work of the teacher, as he parts with his 
scholar at the close of the lesson for the day, might well be : 
“Now, ‘if ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do them.’” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. P. SCHAUFFLER. 


The connection between last Sunday’s lesson and-this needs 
considerable attention. The salient points are Nehemiah’s 
visit to Jerusalem; his survey of the walls; his plans for their 
restoration ; the opposition of various open enemies ; the luke- 
warmness of some friends; the boundless enthusiasm which 
overcame all obstacles; the final completion of the work in 
fifty-two days. The story isone of the most inspiring, to the 
Christian worker, in all the Bible, and is a source of endless 
practical hints to pastors and Christian leaders. 

This brings us to the lesson-text. In this we find Nehe- 
miah and his coadjutors once more setting “the Law se 
foreground. They fully appreciated that Wee. tthoo. 
ness would never secure prosperity to the people. Righteous- 
ness alone will exalt a nation. They therefore strove to instill 
divine truth into heart and mind, to the end that the people 
might not again fall before their enemies. Call for the facts 
of the great open-air meeting. For hours the people listened 
to the word of God, with the explanatory remarks of the 
readers. In the course of the reading, many were so deeply 
impressed with the majesty of God’s law that they wept bitter 
tears. It saddened their hearts to hear all the threatenings 
of the law, and to realize how far Judah had departed from 
the statutes of Jehovah. With uplifted hands and faces bent 
downward, they assented to the divine commands, saying, 
“ Amenand Amen.” Then, lest their grief should pass proper 
bounds, Nehemiah enheartened them, and bade them be glad. 
He encouraged them to carry out at once some parts of the 
law, and do good unto those who were around them. Like 
some refreshing breeze after a day of parching heat, his words 
came to the hearts of the people, and calmed their grief. 
“The joy of the Lord is your strength,” said he, and sent them 
in that grateful mood to be helpful to others. 

What impresses us most in this narrative is the fact that 
the reading of God’s word had a twofold effect on the listening 
multitude. 

1. God’s Word Made Them Sad.—Good reason why. Had 
it not made Josiah sad, and filled him with alarr? Why. 


should they not be sad when they realized how far short they 


had come in their duty towards God? Hardly a law unbroken, 
hardly a precept kept, and all the while the thunders of threat 
rolling over their souls. We need not wonder, then, that they 
wept, and bowed themselves to the ground in grief. This is 
the very effect that God intends his word to have on the 
hearts of sinners. He who can hear the Sermon on the Mount 
unmoved, who has no qualms of consciencg as the beatitudes 
are read, has but small appreciation of his own unworthiness. 
They all go so contrary to what by nature we love, and our 
obedience to them has been so beggarly, that they ought to 
cause us to mourn. He who hears the word of God, and, as 
he listens, looks into his own heart, can never feel anything 
but sorrow. Could a patient who hears the physician describe 
the results of bodily health, and realizes that he in no case 
can say that he has experienced them, feel joy and gladness? 
Surely he can only mourn that he has no one symptom of a 
robust constitution. So, as we hear Jesus speaking, we must 
needs answer sadly. He says, “ Blessed are the meek,” and we 
cry, “ Alas! we are proud.” He says, “ Blessed are the pure 
in heart,” and we see our hearts fearfully defiled. He cries, 
“ Blessed are they that mourn;” and we find that our hearts 
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said, “ That is not true.” He says, “Blessed are the peace- 
makers;” and we are prone to reply, “ Nay, rather blessed are 
they who strive and gain great pre-eminence.” Good reason, 
then, why men should be sad as they read or hear God’s 
law. But, 

2. Gods Word Made Them Glad. (See v. 12.)—Just 80; 
and, contradictory though it may seem, this was the legiti- 
mate result of their having been made sad, Sadness in this 
world never produces gladness, excepting it be a “godly” 
sadness. The sorrow of the world worketh death. But godly 
sorrow produces a repentance not to be repented of. Sadness 
which brings forth repentance, and is followed by trust in 
God’s superabounding mercy, always ends in joy. This is 
why we call the New Testament the gospel, which means 
“good news.” In it the contradiction is reconciled, and it 
slays to make alive. Men naturally are alive to sin and dead 
to grace. The gospel kills them, and makes them dead. to 
sin, but alive unto righteousness. It saddens them first, and 
gladdens them second. Joy in sin always ends in sorrow; but 
sorrow for sin always endsin joy. The gospel, if obeyed, will 
turn the world upside down, because the world is wrong side 
up to begin with. Turn it upside down again, and lo! we find 
it right side up. How does the Word do this? By showing 
man how his many transgressions may be forgiven. By show- 
ing him, further, how he may gain strength to obey the law. 
Each threat is disarmed by a promise, and each prediction of 
weakness is supplemented by an assurance of strength. Fur- 
thermore, the gospel blots out the fear of hell, and substi- 
tutes the good hope of everlasting life in its place. AH that 
is dark is effaced, and all that is glorious is substituted in its 
place. This is why the angels sang “On earth peace, good 
will toward men.” Men falsely call the Bible a gloomy book. 
It may be gloomy, and it should be gloomy reading to all who 
adhere to their sins. But to any who desire to forsake their 
sins, it is a book radiant with joys for this life, as well as for 
the life to come. When we so read it that “the joy of the 
Lord” becomes our strength, then we can run and not be 
weary, and can walk and not faint. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


For what did Nehemiah pray? How did God answer his 
prayer? In less than two months after Nehemiah came to 
Jerusalem, the walls were built, three or four miles all around 
the city; every gate was in its place, safely closed at night, 
and not unbarred until the sun shone brightly in the morning. 
God prospered the praying workmen, although enemies tried 
to hinder, and mocked them, and even wanted to kill Nehe- 
miah. About a week after the walls were finished was the 
time for a great feast-day in what we call the month of Sep- 
tember, but to the Jews was their New Year’s Day. 

Before the Water-Gate.—This was the gate through which 
water was brought in for use in the temple. There was a 
great open space large enough for thousands of people to 
stand. Early in the morning trumpets were sounded, and 
everybody—men, women, and all the children old enough to 
understand—was called to come to a great meeting in the 
wide place before the water-gate. In sight of all the people 
was a great new platform of wood, built for this meeting. It 
is called a pulpit,—the only time that word isin the Bible,—but 
it was not at all like the pulpits we have in churchesnow. It 
was a broad, high stand, wide enough and large enough for a 
number of men to be on it. 

A Great Bible-Class.—That was just the kind of meeting 
they had. The leader was Ezra the scribe. A scribe is a man 
who writes. The book of the law then had to be copied on 
rolls of skin called parchment ; for no one knew how to print 
or how to make paper in those days. It was the work of the 
scribes to make copies of the book of the law, and teach and 
explain the meaning to others. Ezra the scribe led a great 
company of captives going back to their own land; he was a 
priest as well as a scribe,—a wise, good man trusted by the 
king of Babylon to carry to Jerusalem all the gold and silver 
and treasures given for the temple. He was honored and 
loved by his people, whom he tried to teach and guide in the 
right way. He was the leader or superintendent of the great 
Sunday-school, with other teachers to help him. On the 
platform were six men on his right hand and seven men on 
his left hand. How many stood on the platform? 

Prayer and Worship—Ezra held in his hands a roll. 
Thousands of people were quietly watching, and saw him 
unroll or open it. They stood up listening while Ezra 
prayed. Whose blessing ought we to ask when we read 
God’s word? What has he promised to send to help us to 
understand and remember? So Ezra thanked God for, giv- 
ing his Word, and asked his blessing. When the minister in 
church, or some one in Sunday-school, prays aloud, have you 
any part in that prayer? Everybody at the meeting by the 
water-gate: took part in Ezra’s prayer; they listened, and 
when he stopped speaking they said, Amen, Amen. 
They took part with their hands, they lifted up their hands 
before God,—which meant, we hear, we promise to do and 
obey. They bowed their heads in humble prayer; for with 
their hearts they were praying, though only Ezra’s voice spoke 
aloud ; and then they put their faces low to the very ground, 








to show how they humbled themselves before the great God. 
What did they mean when they said “Amen”? So be it, O 
Lord; or, 8o may it be. A child can pray with the minister: 
as he prays, and join in every prayer at home or at school; 
for if they will listen, and with the heart say Amen, God 
accepts it as prayer and worship. 

They Read the Book.—Besides those on ¢he platform, there 
were other teachers who helped in the reading. Ezra and 
the men with him, perhaps, all read together in a loud voice, 
and then it was repeated by other teachers among the people, 
so that all the thousands could hear. Or it may be that Ezra 
read it as it was written in Hebrew, and the teachers put it 
in the language they had all used in Babylon. What three 
things does the golden text say about the reading? Did the 
little children listen, and try to remember, do you think? 
Did anybody whisper, vr get restless, and say : “Is Sunday- 
school most out?” They stayed there from early in the morn- 
ing until noon, and listened to the words of the law, to hear and 
understand, so they might obey. 

Tears, and Yet Gladness—The people wept, as Josiah once 
did. Why were they sad? (God sent teachers to show their 
sins, and how to repent and keep his law. It is right to be 
sorry for sin, but turn from it and rejoice in forgiveness. So 
Nehemiah told them. Nehemiah the governor was among 
them. He did not feel too wise nor too great to be in Sunday- 
school. He told them to be glad and thankful that they were 
taught God’s word, to rejoice that they understood the meaning. 

Thanksgiving —He told them to do something better than 
weeping,—to go from thé meeting and to send something to 
the poor, to divide their plenty with those who had less, to 
remember the law: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself. The way to have 
a thanksgiving every day in the year is to let no day pass 
without an act or a word to make another happy. Have you 
more, or less, to be thankful for, than the people in Jerusalem 
who heard Ezra the scribe? How much of the Bible had 
they? How many could read it? How many Bibles are in 
your home? How many Bible-pictures and stories, daily 
text-books and Scripture cards, have you? How are you giv- 
ing thanks for all the blessings of the Word ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





TO THE LAW AND TO THE TESTIMONY. 
THE BOOK OF THE LAW 


CALLED FOR| LISTENED TO! OBEYED 
BY 


A WHOLE REDEEMED PEOPLE. 


BLESSED ARE THEY WHO WALK IN THE LAW OF THE LORD. 








A HINT TO THOSE ABSENT FROM THE 
CONGREGATION : 


“ALL THE PEOPLE GATHERED THEMSELVES 
TOGETHER AS ONE MAN.” 


A HINT TO BHOSE PRESENT IN THE 
CONGREGATION: 


“ALL THE PEOPLE WERE ATTENTIVE Unto. 
THE Book oF THE Law.” . 
A HINT TO.THOSE LEADING TRE 
CONGREGATION: 


“Tury READ IN THE Book, IN THE Law oF 
Gop, DistrnctLy.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Assembled at thy great command.” 

“ Holy Bible, book divine.” 

*O happy band of pilgrims.” 

“Why should our tears in sorrow flow.” 

“ Jerusalem, my happy home,” 

“Lord, in this saered hour.” 

“ Whosoever heareth, shout, shout the sound.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 
Name some of the principal gates repaired in the wall of 


in the wall? What portion ofScripture is the book of the 
law of Moses? What other portions had the Jews at the 
time of their return from Babylon? What classes of people 
should compose every congregation of Bible hearers? (v. 2.) 
How early is it possible for a child to have some understand- 
ing of God’s word? Was this reading in the seventh month 
of the civil or the religious year? Through how long a session 
ought a congregation to give attention to the reading of the 
Scripture? (v. 3.) How great provision should be made for 
giving the people a knowledge of God’s word? (v.7.) How 
many men stood with Ezra? For what purpose, probably, 
were they there? How should we show our respect for the 
open Book of the Lord? (v. 5.) What is the fitting introduc- 
tion to its reading? (v.6.) What is God’s design in giving 
us the Scriptures? (2 Tim. 3: 16,17.) How many people 
should be employed in giving the world an understanding of 
the Bible? (vs. 7,8.) What is the first effect of a knowl- 
edge of God’s word upon the awakened conscience? (v. 9.) 
Why did the religious teachers seek to check this grief? 
(Deut. 16:14.) Whatis meant by “the Tirshatha”? How 
was the latter part of the first day of Bible reading celebrated ? 
(vs. 10-12.) When did the custom arisé of sending portions 
one to another? For what purpose did the people congre- 
gate on the second morning? (v. 13.) How should a 
knowledge of God’s will affect our conduct? (vs, 14-18.) 
What plans for Bible study have been proposed? What are 
the arguments for the advantage of each plan? Which one 
are we conscientiously bound to adopt ? avr 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Tue Broap Puace ... BEFORE THE WATER GATE.” — 
It must be remembered that the streets of a typical Oriental 
city are very narrow and very dirty. The passer-by has 
hardly room to dodge the burden-bearing ass or camel which 
he chances to meet in one of them. Indeed, Oriental streets 
are hardly streets at all, in our sense of the word. In some 
of our Occidental streets a large crowd could gather. In an 
Oriental city, the only possible places for a large assembly 


|are the public squares or the open space outside the walls 


about the gate. 

We find the same custom even in the case of Rome. In 
the imperial city the favorite place for public meetings was 
either the forum within the city walls, or the spacious Cam- 
pus Martius, sloping down to the Tiber, just outside of them. 
Out to this great meadow the people flocked on public oc- 
casions, and thither the magistrates came to address them. 


‘| A special space was set aside for the use of those who were to 
speak, and rude temporary structures were erected for them. © 


It will be seen how like this was in its main features to the 
scene described in the lesson. 

“Tury SPAKE UNTO Ezra ...T0 BRING THE Boox.”—In 
the modern East, the Qurin is theoretically as free of access 
as the Bible is to the Christian ; that is, it is not the property 
of a special priesthood, but, is part of the inheritance of every 
Muslim. So it was with the law in ancient Israel. 

This freedom of access to the sacred books was not, how- 
ever, characteristic of ancient Oriental nations in general. 
In most cases the sacred literature was jealously reserved to 
itself by a special priesthood; and access to it was only 
granted to the initiated. A typical instance is the case of the 
Roman calendar in the days of the republic. For about four 
and a half centuries after the traditional date for the found- 
ing of the city, the priests reserved to themselves the knowl- 
edge of the calendar, with its lawful days and unlawful days, 
for the transaction of business and for the holding of public 
meetings. This knowledge, of course, could be used for 
political purposes by the privileged few who possessed it. 
At last it was divulged by Cnzeus Flavius, son of a freedman, 
and secretary to Appius Claudius, who drew up a table of the 
calendar and exposed it in the forum, making this jealously 
guarded information the property of the people at large. For 
this bold act for the public weal, Flavius was reckoned one 
of the benefactors of Rome. 

“MeN AND WoMEN, AND ALL THAT CouLD HEAR WITH 
UNDERSTANDING.” —According to Jewish traditional custom, 
a boy reaches the age of understanding and of responsibility 
at twelve years of age, when he becomes a Son of the Law, 
accountable for his own sins, as his father was accountable for 
them ere he reached that age. From this point of view, “those 
that could hear with understanding” might be interpreted 
by a modern Jew as referring to the young Sons of the Law, 
who were dowered with religious citizenship, although they 
had not. yet attained full manly growth. 

“THE PEOPLE Sroop up ... ANSWERED... LIFTING 





Jerusalem. Locate the most prominent ones. Where was 
Ophel located? (Neh. 3 : 26.) 

What qualities did Nehemiah regard ‘as essential in one 
who should have charge of the city? (Neh. 7: 1-4.) Unto 
what work did he apply himself. when the walls were 


| finished? (Neh. 7:5.) What knowledge is essential to the 


life of God’s people? (v.1:) How long had Ezra been in 
the land? Was he familiar with the law of the Lord when 
in Babylon, or not until his return to Jerusalem? (Ezra 7 : 6, 
10.) ‘When did the scribes first appear? (Judg. 5:14.) Why 





was the water gate so called? What position did it occupy 








up ...Hanps,... Bowrep THEIR Heaps... WORSHIPPED 
... WITH... FAcEs To THE Grounp.”—These are the ordi- 
nary postures of prayer in the East to-day. The devout 
Muslim stands up to pray with his hands hanging beneath 
his girdle ; next he raises his hands to the level of his head, 
palms outward; bends forward, putting his hands upon his 
knees; drops upon his knees and touches the ground with his 
forehead ; raises himself upon his knees again ; touches the 
ground again with his forehead, and so on, with manifold 





repetitions of these postures. The Oriental attitude of prayer, 
like the biblical attitude, is not one, but many. 
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TWO BOOKS ON THE DOCTRINE OF 
LAST THINGS* 


During the last decade the Doctrine of Last Things— 
or Eschatology, as the theologians call it, in sounding 
Greek—has been subjected to an unprecedentedly severe 
test, both of popular and of scientific criticism, Theo- 
logians and non-theologians, of all shades of belief and 
of unbelief, have contributed to the discussion. Broad- 
churchmen like Archdeacon Farrar have debated the 
question from the semi-scientific, semi-sentimental point 
of view; high-churchmen like Dr. Pusey have traced 
the history of the doctrine through the centuries of the 
Church’s history; evangelical believers like President 
Bartlett have appealed to the witness of the Bible in 
favor of the confessional view, and have attempted to 
set forth a clear scheme of the Bible doctrine of the 
future life in harmony with the creeds of Christendom. 
And in popular magazines and journals the views of 
prominent ministers, orthodox and unorthodox, have 
been placed before the public in the form of “sympo- 
siums ” on eschatology. 

Theological literature has recently been enriched by 
the addition of two notable little volumes on this sub- 
ject. The first, Beyond the Grave, bears on its title-page 
the well-known names of Professor Hermann Cremer as 
author, Dr. Samuel T. Lowrie as translator, and Profes- 
sor A. A. Hodge as writer of the Introduction. The 
second volume bears the equally well-known name of 
Professor W. G. T. Shedd, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary. While the two volumes differ in some degree in 
their results, both profess a complete allegiance to Scrip- 
ture, and each endeavors to set forth the teaching of 
Scripture upon its subject without giving any authorita- 
tive place to merely human speculation, either for or 
against Scripture. 

Professor Hermann Cremer, the author of Beyond the 
Grave, is one of those who have nobly upheld the stan- 
dard of vital Christianity in Germany, and who have 
contributed not a little to that reaction towards faith 
which is now setting in throughout the empire. There 
is no book which approaches more nearly to being the 
standard authority for Greek New Testament synonyms 
than Professor Cremer’s work on New Testament Greek, 
with its careful tracing of the meaning of New Testament 





* Beyond the Grave. By Dr. Hermann Cremer. Translated from the 
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‘elle’ in view of their classical history, and especially in 
view of their use in the Greek of the Septuagint, as 
equivalent terms for the Hebrew of the Old Testament. 
Professor Cremer’s work has been that of a profound 
scholar, who approaches the Bible in a reverent and be- 
lieving spirit, and who accepts the teaching of the Bible 
as decisive. These are important qualifications for any 
one who attempts the elucidation of biblical eschatology. 

Since the author, the translator, and the introducer of 
the suggestive little book on the life Beyond the Grave 
differ with each other at points of detail, it is necessary 
to give an epitome of what Professor Cremer finds in 
the Bible on this topic. The keynote of the volume is 
the sentence on pages 12 and 13: “‘ Existence beyond 
the grave is no longer what it was, and it will some time 
be no longer what it now is. In speaking of existence 
beyond the grave, we must speak of a past, [a] present, 
and [a] future.” (1.) Regarding the past, Professor 
Cremer holds that until Christ’s work of redemption was 
actually accomplished, there was only one place for all 
the dead, Hades or Sheol. The state of all the dead was, 
however, not the same in Hades. To the righteous dead 
Hades was the vestibule of heaven, where they tarried 
in hope and rest for the promised redemption; to the 
wicked dead it was the vestibule of hell, a place of sorrow 
and of despair. The reference of good and bad alike, in 
the Old Testament, to Sheol, denotes, according to Pro- 
fessor Cremer, an actual historical fact, and is not to be 
explained away by interpreting it as simply a mark of 
the imperfect knowledge which was the portion of the 
Old Testament saints. (2.) When the redemption of 
Christ was actually accomplished, the gates of Hades 
were opened to the waiting believers, and they followed 
their Lord into Paradise. Only those remained behind 
in Hades who had no share in the Lord’s redemption. 
But all is not accomplished yét. The righteous and un- 
righteous dead alike wait for the resurrection. Wait- 
ing for this consummation, the righteous are in a state of 
blessedness, the unrighteous in a state of pain. (3.) 
Then comes the consummation, the resurrection of the 
body; when they who have rejected Christ sink back 
into the second death from which there is no deliverance. 

In connection with his view that Hades is essentially 
a vestibule, Professor Cremer suggests the possibility 
that, in that vestibule-state, the offer of salvation may be 
made to those to whom the gospel was not known in this 
life, and that it may be then accepted by them. This is 
the only point at which the author departs from what 
has been recognized as tenable within the limits of the 
evangelical creeds, and both Dr. Lowrie and Professor 
Hodge protest vigorously against the suggestion, as being 
in no sense scriptural. Indeed, the latter goes much 
farther. In the comparatively extended Introduction, 
he takes the ground that Professor Cremer exaggerates 
the difference between the conditions of Old and New 
Testament saints immediately after death. Professor 
Hodge admits that ‘in the actual personal realization of 
salvation in Christ, and.all that it involves in its fullness, 
believers [resting] in ‘Abraham’s bosom’ must have 
come short in much of the measure of blessedness realized 
by Christians in what we call the intermediate state.” 
But he denies that death and Hades had power over the 
Old Testament saints, in the period before the actual 
accomplishment of Christ’s work. Dr. Lowrie, on the 
other hand, sympathizes with Professor Cremer’s general 
view, rather than with that of Professor Hodge. 

Professor Shedd’s trine of Endless Punishment is 
a work of less originality than Professor Cremer’s. The 
seed from which the book grew was Professor Shedd’s 
article in the North American Review in defense of the 
doctrine of eternal punishment. Like Professor Cremer, 
Professor Shedd is a thorough student of dogmatics; and 
he is also the writer of a history of Christian doctrine, of 
a commentary on Romans, and of several other literary 
and theological treatises. 

The method of Professor Shedd’s book is also different 
from that of Professor Cremer. It begins with a brief 
sketch of the history of the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment, showing that it has been maintained in all ages of 
the Christian Church, and that no form of restoration- 
alism or of universalism has been recognized by the 
evangelical confessions. Professor Shedd next takes 
up the biblical argument, citing the testimony of our 
Lord on the subject, first of all. Next, passing from the 
positive statements of Christ, he examines the meaning 
of the Hebrew Sheol and the Greek Hades, and attempts 
to show that the two words have two meanings and two 
only,—first, the place of retribution; and, second, the 
grave. In this regard Professor Shedd dissents from the 
"| view, now widely held, that Sheol and Hades are simply 
general designations for the unseen world of departed 
spirits; and that these general terms include as sub- 





terms Gehenna, the place of punishment in the next 
world, and Paradise, the place of reward. The doctrine 
of everlasting punishment is in no sense dependent upon 
the question of the interpretation of the words “Sheol” 
and “‘ Hades;” and Professor Shedd weakens his own 
argument by adopting an unnecessarily extreme view. 
The third part of the volume is that which defends 
the rationality of everlasting punishment. Under this 
head, Professor Shedd contends: that guilt is indivisible ; 
the man who is guilty of a sin to-day is guilty forever, 
and may therefore be punished forever; that while 
human justice is, “to a considerable extent, reformatory 
and protective,” divine justice’ is “invariably and 
exactly just, because it is neither reformatory nor pro- 
tective ;” that the guilty conscience expects eternal pun- 
ishment ; that punishment is endless because sin is end- 
less; that sin committed against an infinite being is 
infinite sin, and therefore demands endless punishment. 
Professor Shedd sees in the laxity of the time a threatening 
danger. “No theological tenet is more important than 
eternal retribution to those modern nations which, like 
England, Germany, and the United States, are growing 


rapidly in riches, luxury, and earthly power. Without 


it, they will infallibly go down in that vertex of sen- 
suality and wickedness that swallowed up Babylon and 
Rome.” 

Professor Cremer and Professor Shedd alike maintain 
the endlessness of future punishment; but they differ 
totally in their conception of the meaning of Sheol in 
the Old Testament, and of Hades in the New. Since 
both books are eminently biblical in intention, and accept 
as final that decision for which Plato longed, the decis- 
ion of “a word of God,” they can both be recommended 
to the student as helps to the understanding of the doc- 
trine of last things, as it is revealed in the Bible. No 
human eye can pierce beyond the grave, and merely 
human speculation concerning the fate of the evil or of 
the good in that unseen land is futile and vain. Only 
one authoritative voice breaks the silence—the voice of 
God in revelation to man; and the true doctrine of last 
things is that which is revealed by the word of God. 





Nearly a year ago, in reviewing several new books on 
elocution and oratory, we mentioned an American trans- 
lation of The Delsarte System of Oratory, as expounded 
by two of the late M. Delsarte’s earnest followers, the Abbé 
Delaumasne and Mme. Angelique Arnaud. This sys- 
tem, as we then said, “strives to construct a complete 
alphabet and language of look, gesture, and attitude,” 
based upon deep studies of body, mind, and soul. An- 
other presentation of the Delsarte scheme is made in 
The Delsarte System of Dramatic Expression, by Genevieve 
Stebbins, a book which probably, for American readers, 
is now the best single work on the subject. Delsarte is 
claimed as having discovered and presented an absolute 
science of ssthetics, which “ has. now the same precision 
as that of mathematics.” This, we need hardly say, is 
nonsense. So far as Delsarte emphasized the fact that 
vocal and physical expression should present and mirror 
the life of the thought, and so far as he aided such ex- 
pression, he did a good work. But he carried this idea 
to Comtean extremes of the fanciful and the preposterous. 
The two hundred and fifty-two pages of this book, 
written in the French-paragraph style, offer, as might 
be expected, a queer compound of some sound sense, 
some debatable theorizing, and much downright fatuous- 
ness, the whole presented in language which reminds 
one of the Irish wit’s verbal encounter with the fish- 
wife. The volume may cordially be recommended to 
those in search of a grand new theory, which, like that 
of “ moulds” in Mr. Burnand’s Happy Thoughts, “upsets 
everything.””——Turning from Delsarte to the humbler 
efforts of ordinary elocutionists, we may recommend Mr. 
Walter K. Fobes’s Five-Minute Declamations to those 
desiring short oratorical selections from standard and 
recent speeches, chiefly political. The book is adapted 





Five-Minute Recitations, in which he more largely. intro- 
duces the element of alleged humor, and shows that his 
poetical taste is inferior to his prose taste. Mr. Fobes, 
however, seems to have entire confidence in his abilities 
and rights as editor, for he actually (p. 116) prints a 
part of Longfellow’s Building of the Ship as prose. The 
same method he applies to Scott and others, cheerfully 
explaining that this “ mars the beauty of the book, rather 
than its usefulness,” and is done “to economize space.” 
——Mr. George M. Baker’s Popular Speaker contains 
four numbers of his Reading Club, bound in one. Many 
pleasant sketches and poems are given, but we are sorry 
to say that some cheap and coarse (not indecent) ex- 
tracts are admitted. Children should not be encour- 
aged to declaim Peck’s Bad Boy, or The Old Maid’s 
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Prayer, or anything like them.—Much better and truer 
are The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 18, edited by Mrs. 
J. W. Shoemaker; and Young Folks’ Dialogues, edited 
by Charles C. Shoemaker. The original work in these 
is not always, of course, of high literary character, but 
the general tone is good and helpful. (Delsarte System. 
Sq. 8vo, cloth, pp. ix, 271. New York : Edgar 8S. Werner. 
Price, $2.00.—Five-Minute Declamations. 18mo, cloth, 
pp. 194.—Five-Minute Recitations. 18mo, pp.199. Bos- 
ton : Lee and Shepard. Price of each, 50 cents.— 
Popular Speaker. 16mo, cloth, pp. 448. Boston : Lee 
and Shepard. Price, $1.00.—Elocutionists’ Annual. 
16mo, paper, pp. 200. Price, 30 cents. Young Folks’ 
Dialogues. 16mo, paper, pp.120. Philadelphia: National 
School of Oratory.) 


Last year’s celebration of the Temperance Centennial 
at Philadelphia gave a new impulse to the production of 
temperance literature. The most important fruit of this 
new impulse, and one which promises to be of perma- 
nent value, now appears in a goodly octavo volume of 
nearly seven hundred pages, bearing the title of One 
Hundred Years of Temperance. Temperance workers will 
find this to be the most important contribution to the 
historical literature of temperance that has yet been 
made either in Europe or America. The first hundred 
pages consist of a full report of the great Centennial 
Conference in Philadelphia. A hundred and seventy 
pages more are devoted to historical papers on various 
phases of the temperance work of the century, from the 
pens of such writers as the Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester, 
the Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler, the Hon. Neal Dow, Dr. 
H. K. Carroll, Miss Frances E. Willard, and others. A 
hundred and sixty pages are given up to twenty-eight 
papers on the history of temperance effort in the various 
denominations, each being written by some prominent 
temperance worker of the denomination; as, for instance, 
the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley for the Methodists, the Rev. 
Dr. W. Y. Brown for the Presbyterians, the Rev. Dr. 
Joel Swartz for the Lutherans, the Rev. O. P. Gifford 
for the Baptists, the Rev. I. P. Langworthy for the Con- 
gregationalists, and the Rev. Dr. B. F. De Costa for the 
Episcopalians. The twelve most important temperance 
organizations of the United States are described, in each 
case by some prominent official of the society; and the 
history of the temperance movement in Canada and 
Great Britain is chronicled in two papers, the latter of 
which is by the Rev. Dr. Dawson Burns. The Appendix 
contains further accounts of the centennial observances, 
a reprint of Dr. Benjamin Rush’s paper on The Effects 
of Ardent Spirits on, the Human Body and Mind, a 
. Sketch of the Hon. William E. Dodge, and various 
statistics by Dr. Daniel Dorchester and others. The 
frontispiece is a fine phototype of Dr. Rush in his study. 
It will be seen, from the mere enumeration of these con- 
tents, that the volume contains a vast storehouse of 
information on the history of temperance never before 
accessible to the general public. Such a collection of 
facts must remain of permanent value for years to come. 
And the general reader will find here the record of a 
great social revolution now in progress over the whole 
civilized world,—how great none can think till he con- 
trasts the first weak beginnings of the temperance move- 
ment in America a century ago with its now potent 
influence over every agency of church and social life. 
(8vo, pp. 659. New York: National Temperance So- 
ciety and Publication House. Price, cloth, $8.00; half 
morocco, $5.00.) 


In Smooth Stones from Scripture Streams, Mr. and Mrs. 
George C. Needham, the well-known evangelists, present 
a series of practical papers in theology and religion, 
designed to be an exposition of the chief principles of 
“primitive orthodoxy ;” by which is meant biblical, or 
New Testament, orthodoxy. The papers are character- 
ized by the zeal and earnestness of their writers, and by 
a vivid appreciation of gospel truths. Those who have 
to present the gospel message on the platform or in the 
inquiry room, may find helpful suggestions here in the 
way of scriptural exposition, both for their own help 
and for the help of others. (12mo, pp. 212. Boston : 
J. A. Whipple. Price, $1.00.) - 


Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton has been devoting herself to the 
study of social subjects with no slight success, since her 
return from a fruitful tour in Europe a year or two ago. 
The results of her studies in a special section of the Eng 
lish field appear in Social Studies in England. The title of 
the book is not so definite as it might have been. 
Woman’s Work in England would have been much 
more appropriate, since the volume is really a descrip- 
tion of woman’s work in the colleges which have been 








opened to women, in the art schools, in the hospitals, 
and in other agencies in which woman’s delicate hand 
and ready brain find employment. The few papers 
which close the book, on general social subjects of inter- 
est to both men and women, do not interfere with the 
unity of the volume, nor do they change its main char- 
acteristic, that of being an excellent guide to the new 
fields which are being opened to woman. Mrs. Bolton 
writes with the pen of a journalist, and earnest young 
girls will find themselves helped by the reading of her 
book. The frontispiece is a picture of a Girton girl, in 
college cap and gown, standing beside her library table. 
(16mo, pp. 193. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

A neat little series of books has just been begun by 
Cassell & Co., under the title of The National Library. 
The series is under the editorial care of Professor Henry 
Morley, of University College, London, and is to con- 
sist of weekly reprints of the world’s notable books, at 
the price of ten cents a volume. The first issue is Ros- 
coe’s translation of Silvio Pellico’s My Ten Years’ Im- 
prisonment; and this is to be followed by Franklin’s 
Autobiography, Hallam’s History of Europe During the 
Middle Ages, Valton’s Complete Angler, Luther’s Table 
Talk, Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, the Natural 
History of Selborne, etc. The lowness of price, and the 
convenient form, of the little volumes, suggest Reclam’s 
Universal- Bibliothek ; ‘but the excellence of type, paper, 
and stitching distinguishes them from that handy but 
provoking German series. 


A new journal of importance for students of the 
modern languages has just been successfully launched 
by members of Johns Hopkins University. The maga- 
zine bears the modest name of Modern Language Notes, 
and takes the form of asixteen-page monthly. The char- 
acter of the magazine may best be indicated by a brief 
statement of the more important contents of the February 
number. The first article is an enumeration by Albert 
S. Cook of the native and foreign words in De Quincey ; 
this is followed by articles on the etymology of inveigle 
by Hans C. G. von Jagemann, the etymology of endem- 
es (t) by James W. Bright, and by book reviews and lists 
of the important new publications in Europe and 
America in the department of modern languages. One 
criticism is demanded: the departments of original 
articles and of book reviews seem inextricably mixed. 
This ought to be remedied, for not even a university 
magazine can do without unity of editing. The price of 
the Notes is $1.00 a year. rn 

The Bible cannot suffer from scientific research If 
the Bible be true, thorough investigation will only make 
its truth more apparent. Hence, he who sincerely be- 
lieves that the Bible is true, will welcome all the dis- 
closures of science. The truth of the New Testament 
record has been confirmed to a wonderful degree through 
the hostile criticism to which it has been subjected dur- 
ing the past fifty years; and it now stands more firmly 
than ever. At present the Old Testament is similarly in 
the crucible, and similarly it will come.out unscathed by 
the fire. An illustration of the trend of scholarly opin- 
ion on this subject is given in a recent editorial on The 
Book of Daniel in The Independent. “It is only a few 
years ago,” says this competent observer, “that the book 
of Daniel was one whose history the Christian believer 
found it very hardtodefend. The unbelieving critics could 
not deny that the prophecies of the last six chapters de- 
scribed the times of Antiochus Epiphanes, and they 
incontinently declared that it could not possibly be any 
earlier than his time.” But. recent archeological re- 
searches have so far confirmed the accuracy of the his- 
torical record of the book of Daniel, that “it is shown 
to be impossible that a book so full of the color of the 
life and institutions of the Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar 
and Cyrus could have been written three or four hundred 
years later, when the Persian, like the Babylonian, Em- 
pire had passed away, all swallowed up by the Greek 
conquest and civilization.” An outline of the confirming 
testimony of the monuments bearing on this point is 
given by The Independent, and the conclusion is de- 
clared: “Here, as everywhere, research, while it cannot 
be asked to substantiate the miracles, does all that is pos- 
sible in clearing away the objections of historical criti, 
cism, and proving the historical credibility of all that 
comes within the province of such criticism.” The Inde- 
pendent renders much important service to the cause of 
sound biblical criticism by such articles as this, both 
editorial and contributed articles. Moreover, the intelli- 
gence presented in its pages, in exhibit of religious 
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progress in churches, in colleges, and in missionary 
fields, and the special articles it furnishes in illustration 
of wise methods of evangelism, give it quite a unique 
value as a means of religious observation and stimulus. 
In fact, The Independeht clearly stands in the fore-front 
as a weekly religious magazine, both in the quantity and 
the quality of its contents. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


washed 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
California, state, at San Jose..........ccsssssesssseeeeceeeeeres May 11-13 
Illinois, state, at Bloomington. ............sccceseeeeeeeeeees May 11-13 
Kansas, state, at Junction City ...........cccseeeceseeeceeeeees May 11-13 
Indiana, state, at New Albany...........ccssesesesseeeee ceseneees June— 
Towa, state, at Oskaloosa............ccssecccesssee cosceeese seeeeeees June— 
Ohio, state, at Troy............sseeecees ii exthcsaetesbichoce steiuenes June 1-3 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne..............s0s000seeeseees June 1-3 
Dakota, territorial, at Pierre.......... ba teneeberccdeeevesnscie June 8-10 
Now York, state, at. Buffalo .....00.c cscossoovcrresseee soovsecee June 8-19 
Minnesota, state, at Mankato.................ccc000 June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee.July 14, 15 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... ....ccsseeussseseees August 17-19 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lewistown...............++++++., October 19-21 


PRIMARY TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 





Albany, N. Y., 20 N. Pearl St..............000 Wednesdays, 4 P. M. 
Baltimore, Md., Y.M. C. A. Bible-class room. 
Thursdays, 4.30 P. M, 
Boston, Mass., Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House. 
Saturdays, 3 P. M. 
Brantford, Ont., Congregational Church. 
First Saturday in each month, 3 P. M. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dutch Ch., JoralemonSt., Saturdays, 2.30 P. M. 
Chicago, II1., 148 Madison St...........66 secceeeee Saturdays, 3 P. M. 
Cincinnati, O., Sixth and Elm Sts.............. Saturdays, 4 P. M. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 4 P. M. 
Detroit, Mich., Y. M. C. A. Rooms............. Saturdays, 4 P. M. 
Elmira, N. Y., Railway Y. M. C. A. Parlors. 
Last Thursday in each month, 4 P. M. 
Lowell, Mass. Saturdays preceding 1st and 3d Sundays, 4 P. M, 
Manchester, N. H., Parlors of churches represented. 
Every other Friday, 4 P. M, 
Newark, N. J., First Presbyterian Church.....Mondays, 3 P. M, 
Newburyport, Mass., W. C. A. Rooms. 
Third Wednesday in each month, 3 P. M. 
New Haven, Conn., 695 Chapel St....... Wednesdays, 2.30 P. M. 
New York City, 23d St. and 4th Ave........ Saturdays, 2.15 P. M. 
Olean, N. Y., Baptist Church..............ssssssees Tuesdays, 3 P. M. 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 227 E. 4th St.............c00seceseeee Fridays, 3 P. M. 
Paterson, N. J., First Baptist Church........... Tuesdays, 4 P. M. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1122 Chestnut St. International 
lesson taught. Visitors welcomed.....Wednesdays, 3.30 P. M. 
Sabetha, Kan., M. E. Church, Main St.....Saturdays, 3.30 P. M. 
Springfield, Mass., Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 3 P. M. 
Washington, D. C., Congregational Church, 10th and 
REDON, Bis UF <odedicitniensrcsrecsd setkbesteal taiaie Fridays, 4.05 P. M. 
Worcester, Mass., parlors of Plymouth Congregational 
: M. 


CRIT OI, 000s sanccoesenevessons sneese seesness sgcseesie Fridays, 3 P. 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—A move in the right direction is chronicled in the 
following note from a Massachusetts worker: “ A union 
Sunday-school normal class of four hundred members 
has been formed in the First Congregational Church, 
Lowell, Massachusetts (the Rev. Smith Baker, pastor), 
under the leadership of the Rev. A. E. Dunning of 
Boston. Mr. Dunning understands his work, and the 
drill of eight double lessons which he gives will elevate 
the quality of Sunday-school teaching in this busy city. 
Why should not all cities take advantage of a union of 
that kind?” 

—An excellent society has been formed in the Presby- 
terian Sunday-school of Palmyra, Missouri. It bears the 
rescue-name of The Rope Holders, and its work is de- 
scribed in the following covenant, which comes to us by 
the hand of Mr. Homer H. Winchell : “ The Rope Hold- 
ers will endeavor to reach the Sunday-school room on 
every Sunday morning at the ringing of the first bell, at 
half-past eight o’clock. They will endeavor to become 
personally acquainted with every scholar in the Sunday- 
school, and give each a cordial and friendly greeting. 
They will spend their entire time from their arrival until 
the commencement of the Sunday-school in securing the 
confidence and friendship of every scholar, so that each 
scholar may be brought under their influence, as a first 
step toward bringing them to God. They will also seek 
opportunity to converse with all unconverted scholars, 
and urge them to become Christians, and to decide for 
Christ to-day. Each teacher will, every Sunday, speak 
personally with every unconverted member of his class, 
by name, upon the subject of his soul’s salvation, and 
will invite him to become a Christian to-day, and will 
thus seek the speedy conversion of his entire class, Each 
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teacher will specially invite and urge 
every member of his class, every Sunday, 
to remain and attend divine service, both 
morning and evening, and to attend every 
prayer-meeting, in order that the entire 
school may be brought under the preach- 
ing of the Word, which is God’s special 
means of conversion. To secure this, each 


- teacher hereby gives up himself, and his 


own time and influence and convenience 
and pleasure after Sunday-school, and de- 
votes himself solely to the work of interest- 
ing and entertaining his class, so as to 
keep them all at church, so that they may 
acquire the habit of church-going, and be 
brought up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, to the end that they may all 
be converted. To keep an entire class at 
church and prayer-meeting will be a high 
merit. To lead an entire class to the 
Saviour will be an everlasting crown. 
During the half-hour after Sunday-school 
and before church (except so far as they 
may necessarily be occupied with their 
own classes and with the inquiry meeting,) 
they will endeavor to persuade all of the 
scholars to remain at church; they will 
mingle among them, and become per- 
sonally acquainted with all of them, and 
during all of their attendance at Sunday- 
school and church they will not converse 
with nor associate with each other, nor 
with any of their own particular friends, 
80 long as there are any scholars or strang- 
gers in the room with whom they can talk, 
in order to interest them in the Sunday- 
school and church, and bring them into 
the kingdom of God. They will pray 
specially every day for the conversion of 
their own classes, and for the conversion 
of the entire Sunday-school, pleading the 
immutable promises of God. To secure 
the salvation of one soul, which is above 
all price, is worth the fidelity and labor of 
an entire lifetime; therefore, we will cheer- 
fully and faithfully do all of these things 
through Christ which strengtheneth us, 
because Christ pleased not himself, and 
the disciple is not above his Master, nor 
the servant above his Lord.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 74,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in seasickness. 
Prof. Adolph Ott, New York, says: “I used 
it for seasickness, during an ocean passage. 
In most of the cases, the violent symptoms 
which characterize that disease yielded, and 
gave way to a healthful action of the func- 
tions impaired.” — 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Lege Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, 
with ‘citlaren. “DF phites, acd anzmia maras- 
mus in The ren. Dr. W. D. jenkey  Sagens City, Mo. 
SAYS: e used Scotts and 


for consumption and ansemic Poorest and children 
with » have found i 


marasmu: 
frequently given it when pati lents could retain. nothing 
else ¢ on the stomach.” 


SHORT QUOTATIONS. 


For memory exercises in schools and families, also for 
autograph albums. Edited by George C. Hodges, A.M. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 15 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, a. PA. 
WHAT TO READ. peep SLD. 


Paper, 15 oth, 75 ae 
New York Heralds His hints ot on the best books and 
the best method of masterin tt are valuable, and 
iixely to a brave of great Ho" 
AGNALLS 
10 Dey St. New York. 0 W “TO READ. 
] 1° GHTON, MIFFLIN, & co., Boston, 
Publishers. Send for Portrait Catalog. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY isthe best. Sample free. 
Founded by TheS.S. Times. H. Gannett, Boston, Mass. 


MAPS for 8. S. ihatce at tous Mo” 
T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., Pitsiscs FAR 


mB: TOMLINSON, Publisher of 8. 8. Reco: 
S.S. Cards, etc. Catalogue free. CHICAGO, ILL 


PRwaANs GAZETTE, a sample mailed free. 
Address G. A. GASKELL & CO., N. Y. City. 



































RECENT AND VALUABLE BOOKS 


CLERGYMEN TT STUDENTS 


HISTORY OF omnia DOCTRINE. By 
H. C. SHELDON, Professor of Church His- 
tory in Boston University. 2 vols., pp. xiv, 
856. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50 per set. 

The work forms a most valuable historic record of 


the various re | of doctrines and theological opin- 
ion as sanes tand held in the Christian Church fom 


the beginni ne and is an ae addition to the 
Philadepiia of dogmatic history.—Lutheran Observer, 
elphia. 


ive strong commendation to the History of 
onrist ian Doctrine. The work exhibits great in- 
pm ooh = — lesrning, . compact, schol- 


- Itisa 
resentation of the movement of 
Christian thought from the birth of the Christian the- 
to its latest phases.— Christian Advocate, 


We greatly like and warmly commend this mone. 
The lucid simplicity of 1 of its ariangement is such as to 


enable the consu ae, Seas lane without reading the 
two volumes through, readily to avail himself of its 


testimony upon evel Ra which it —_ not 


merely, but growth o' ects, and com- 
Re ponaea ty the attitude of of Coch cossanative age of bg 
urch toward them.—The Congregat 


Il. 

THE LAND AND THE BOOK. By Wt.- 
LIAM M. THOMSON, D.D., Forty-five Years 
a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. In 
Three Volumes. Copiously Illustrated. Sq. 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $6.00; Sheep, $7.00; 
Half Morocco, $8.50; Full Morocco, Gilt 
Edges, $10.00 per Volume. (The volwmes 
sold separately.) 


Volume I. SOUTHERN PALESTINE AND 
JERUSALEM. (140 Illustrations and Maps.) 

Volume II. CENTRAL PALESTINE AND 
PHGNICIA. (130 Illustrations and Maps.) 

Volume III.. LEBANON, DAMASCUS AND 


BEYOND JORDAN. (147 Illustrations and 
Maps.) 


The most complete. 
tration of the land of th the 2 ble, and of the Bible 
itself, that has been p nd er ne 
bly has Dr. Thomso' Mm told t the story of w t he has 
seen and learned, shy shedding a flood of light pc upon the 
sacred record. His descriptions are simple, free from 
ornamental diction, but more engaging "than 8 To- 
mance. They have all the charm of personal travel. 
—Observer, N. Y. 
iil. 
A New, Beautiful, and Cheap Edition in 
“ The Student's Series” of 
WESTCOTT & HORT’S GREEK NEW TES- 
TAMENT. The New Testament in the Origi- 
nal Greek. The Text Revised* by BROOKE 
Foss Westcott, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Canon of Peterborough; and F.J. A. 
Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
pp. vi, 604. 12mo, cloth, $1.90. 


“The new edition in the ‘Student's a has Ap- 
Ehapters» ee ie BS and mprehensive 
pecially repared for the use “of students on 
rincipies of Of crticiam, the La gee eomenee 


the pri text of 
rh h lists of su readings rm of Taamtatioonnton 
in the New Testament.” 
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and interesting illus- 


the Old ‘Testament to be foun 


Also, New and Revised Edition, with an 
Introduction by Partie ScuaFF, D.D., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 

Ja Vol. Il. Containing Introduction and 
Appendix by the Editors. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2.00. 

By far the purest and best edition of the Greek Tes- 
tament in existence.—Christian Union, 

It is the result od A. a scholarship of a day which 
has reached exact knowl 


a wiedge of the 
Greek, and of the New” ‘Testament dialect and times, 
never reached before.—Congregationalist, Boston. 


IV. 

THE GREAT ARGUMENT; or, Jesus Christ 
in the Old Testament. By W.H. THomson, 
M.A., M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, Medical Department Univer- 
sity of New York. Pages viii, 472. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


His work meetsa great want and fills a vacant niche. 
oe Oe ee 
of the Word of God.—Chicago Interior. . 

Vv. 

BEYOND THE GRAVE. By Dr. HERMANN 
CREMER, Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Greifswald. Translated by the 
Rev.SAMUEL T. LowRIE, D.D. With Intro- 
duction by the Rev. A. A. HopGE, D.D. pp. 
xl, 154.. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


It furnishes in connected form all the evidence and |. 
the intima 


all jons in the Scriptures pepceinE °9 or 
tending to establish the doctrine of a futu The 
manner in which these interesting data are presented 
makes a = volume not only” instructive but en- 
tertaini yas bis unquestionable.—Saturday 
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Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND, HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. ~ 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

TEE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE. 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 


ra- | TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 ped 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. s than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Ad 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A NEW EASTER SERVICE. 


THE STORY OF EASTER; 


OR, 
THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST, 


ess, 





In 
SCRIPTURE POEM AND SONG, 
For THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


By Rev. F.N. PELOUBET, D. D. 
Price, 5cents each. $4.00 per 100. 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems for 1886.— 
yal scholar should have one. Price, $2.00 per 








xr Primary Class Prayer for 1886, used by 
Faith Latimer in her infant class. Printed on 4 
handsome floral card. Four d Price, $2.00 
per 100. Sample set, 10 cents. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 
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THE TEACHER OUTSIDE OF 
THE SCHOOL. 
{Henry Barker, in The ChurchSunday School 
Magazine. ] 

1. The Teacher in his Study.—Not neces- 
sarily or generally the comfortable, well- 
furnished book-lined room that goes by 
the name of library or study, or even a 
separate room of any sort. The teacher’s 
study may be, and often necessarily is, the 
common parlor or sitting-room, the street, 
the fields, the room where the teach- 
ers’-meetings are -held, or any of the 


.| varied scenes through which he passes 


during the week. In one word, by the 
teacher in his study I mean to denote 
preparation. This preparation should be 
regular, where possible, at one stated time, 
each week; and while no lesson should 
be undertaken without preparation, other 
engagements should not be allowed to 
interfere with, or to encroach upon, the 
time allotied to it. 

The teacher’s preparation should be 
systematic, not merely reading a certain 
number of commentaries and other books, 
and then going to the school with a jumble 
of information in his head, careless and 
even ignorant as to which point or piece 
of information will come out first. First 
of all the passage of Scripture on which 
the lesson is to be given should be care- 
fully read and studied, and either a mental 
or manuscript note made of its principal 
points, and specially of those points as to 
which the teacher feels any doubt or diffi- 
culty, or wants further information. 

Such commentaries and books of refer- 
ence as the teacher possesses, or.has access 
to, should be carefully read and studied, 
and all the references (hidden or on the 
surface) and allusions to Scripture, the 
circumstances of the time and place where 
and. when the passage was written, the 
manners and customs of the country 
at the period should be worked up. In 
a word, the teacher must endeavor 
thoroughly to understand and enter into 
all these, as well as the meaning of the 
passage from which he is to teach, both 
as it stands and in relation to its context. 

Having done this, the teacher may plan 
and work gut his lesson. I would suggest 
that the passage be read early in the week 
—why not on the Sunday evening or early 
on the Monday?—and that it be thought 
about during the week at all those odd 
intervals of leisure that may occur, even 
in the street or elsewhere. In this way 
the teacher wiil be able to escape all the 
evils that result from putting off all prepa- 
ration till the Saturday night or Sunday 
itself, as too many do; and when the 
preparation-class is held, or if he meets a 
fellow-teacher, his superintendent, or his 
clergyman, he will have such a general 
and definite idea of the subject and its 
special difficulties, that if he wishes for 
assistance or information he will know 
what to ask for. 

Then, during the week, let the teacher 
not only think about his Sunday lesson, 
but let him be on the look-out, and he 
will often meet with some illustration or 
incident, all the more racy and telling 
and none the less appropriate because it 
occurred or was noticed while he was 
engaged in his regular every-day dutics. 

The teacher will often in this way be 
able, perhaps insensibly, but none the less 
certainly, to grasp the main outline of his 
lesson, and probably to settle the opening 
illustration or introduction. 

We hear of “opening gambits” and 
other similar plans with reference to the 
early part of a game at chess, and if impor- 
tant there to vary the opening selected 
according to circumstances, surely it is at 
least as important to select with care the 
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way in which a Sunday-school lesson 
should-be-commenced or opened. 

The teacher should not only be on the 
watch’ for his class and himself in the 
ordinary scenes of his daily work,.but in 
his reading, in his holiday, his vacation 
ramble, at all times, and he will often and 
again find something of great value for 
us? in his class. If circumstances allow, 
a note-book may, with advantage, be kept 
in which to enter, in some systematic way 
of easy reference, all anecdotes, illustra- 
tions, effective points, etc. 

The teacher, as part of his preparation, 
should be careful to attend the various 
meetings that are held, as teachers’ prepa- 
ration classes, in connection with the 
school to which he is attached. Even if, 
from having a well-stored library, he is 
tempted to feel that he does not want this 
assistance for himself, his quiet living 
example in regularly attending these 
meetings will not be without its effect on 
the other teachers, and will greatly en- 
courage the vicar or superintendent who 
has charge of the class. 

Having done all this, let us suppose 
that the time set apart by the teacher for 
his more formal: preparation has arrived. 

The teacher will probably lay out his 
commentaries and books of reference for 
use during his preparation, and if he is 
wise he will procure the necessary or ap- 
propriate set of notes published by the 
Church Sunday School Institute. A 
word, however, as to the use of these 
notes. If used as constant crutches, they 
will keep the teacher from walking and 
from working properly. 

Having:settled the opening of his lesson 
and its general outline, before referring to 
the formal notes, it would be well for the 
teacher to make and work out his own’ 
plan and notes; and when he has done 
this, then for him to study the notes of 
the Institute, or any other notes on 
which he relies for assistance. He may 
then revise, alter, modify, or add to his 
own notes as occasion may require. but the 
habit of independent thought and plan- 
ning out of a lesson will be invaluable 


. When once acquired. 


Then, as once more enforcing the neces- 
sity for completeness in the teacher’s 
preparation, let me say that it should be 
full; it should not merely be confined 
to the points that will come out in 
the lesson, but should embrace every- 
thing relating to the passage under con- 
sideration, so that the teacher in his 
class may have that wider knowledge of 
his subject in all its details that will 
enable him to draw out his class, and to 
answer their questions and difficulties, and 
to assist them in their endeavor to grasp 
and understand both the text of the Scrip- 
ture which they are studying and his les- 
son upon it. The teacher must always 
prepare and get up far more than he in- 
tends to teach if he would completely 
master his subject in this way. 

2. The Teacher in his Closet.—Here again 
the closet is not necessarily the private 
closed chamber, but may be also in the 
busy mart or in the crowded street. Again 
’ to sum up this division of my notes in one 
word, I mean prayer. The necessity for 
prayer in connection with the teacher’s 
workis obvious to and admitted by all, and 
need not now detain us. Let it suffice to 
say that the teacher’s prayers should, like 
his preparation, be regular and systematic. 
No lesson should be prepared. or given 
without prayer. Before commencing the 
preparation of the lesson, and while en- 
gaged in it, and also before and during 
each lesson, the teacher should cultivate 
the habit of prayer, not necessarily in 
private, but silent and ejaculatory, having 
a constant sense of his own need of wis- 
dom and guidance, and of the constant 
nearness of divine assistance. The 





teacher’s prayers should be constant, and 
should embrace the school of which he is 
a teacher—his superintendent, his fellow- 
teachers, his class, each member of it 
(with his special needs or circumstances, 
that is, his parents, etc.), and him- 
self; some of these points being always 
the subject of prayer, and others at stated 
intervals. The more the teacher culti- 
vates this constant and systematic habit 
of prayer, the more successful will he be 
in his work, and the more will he realize 
the divine presence. 


8. The Teacher in the Homes of his Schol- 
ars.—-Here, also, one word will sum up 
this division, and that is “visiting.” Visit- 
ing is much neglected, and where practised 
is more often than not undertaken ona 
wrong principle. The teachers who visit 
generally go to find fault—to report that 
Tom has not been at school for so many 
Sundays, that James has been behaving 
very badly, that Charles ran away from 
church, or to make many similar com- 
plaints. 

The teacher should not visit in order to 
complain. Let him complain when he is 
there if it is necessary, but in nine cases 
out of ten the mother will do the com- 
plaining, and the teacher may show the 
more amiable side of his character in sym- 
pathy with and interest in his boys and in 
earnest: anxiety for their welfare, and 
happy is the teacher who can make a 
special visit to the home of any of his 
boys with the view of giving a report of 
specially good or praiseworthy conduct. 

Let the teacher visit regularly and sys- 
tematically, not for the purpose of finding 
fault, and not in sudden spurts only, but 
specially in order that he may show his 
boys and their parents that he is their 
friend, and that he does think of them, 
and love and care for them and also for 
himself, that by gaining a knowledge of 
the home life of his lads he may the better 
adapt his teaching to their needs, their 
difficulties, trials, or special circumstances. 
The teacher who does this will find that a 
house-going teacher makes a school-going 
class. 








LESSON SIDE-LIGHT. 


—_—@—————. 


A STUDY IN ESTHER. 

[H. Clay Trumbull, in The Sunday School Times 

for April 5, 1879.] 

Aside from the gain in a closer acquaint- 
ance with the detached portions of Scrip- 
ture studied in the International lessons, 
there has been a great increase in the 
popular understanding of the history and 
authorship and characteristics of the sepa- 
rate books of the Bible, as they have come 
in their turn under the lens of concen- 
trated thought and research in the Sunday- 
schools of the English-speaking world. 

The distinctive features of each of the 
four Gospels are known to hundreds now 
where they were familiar to one before. 
Paul’s Epistles have a new meaning to 
the average teacher since they were ex- 
amined in connection with the story of 
his travels in the Acts. Each of the 
prophetical books already studied in this 
series of lessons stands out before its stu- 
dents, as never before, in the personality 
of its author in his place in the checkered 
history of Judah or Israel. The Psalms 
will be a great deal more of a book, from 
this time forward, to those who have 
studied them in the light of the informa- 
tion made newly available concerning He- 
brew poetry, Hebrew history, and Hebrew 
worship. 

And now Job and Esther are under an 
examination more searching and more 
extensive than that to which either of 
these much disputed writings has been 
subjected at any time sinc® its original 
framing. Multitudes now —instead of 





here and there a scholar—will have an 
intelligent opinion whether Job was writ- 
ten before or after the Pentateuch, and 
whether it is to be counted as veritable 
history or a poetical allegory; also con- 
cerning the place in history of the book 
of Esther, and its purpose in the sacred 
canon. It is not that all will have the 
same opinion, by any means; but it is 
that many will have an opinion on points 
which they never considered until now; 
and that is a decided gain; for the more 
one studies or thinks about the Bible in 
its entirety or in its parts, the more inter- 
est he is likely to have in its teachings, 
and the more he is sure to wonder over its 
never-failing richness of wisdom. 

To take the book of Esther for an ex- 
ample. Everybody has known that this 
is one book of the Bible in which the 
name of God finds no mention; and 
everybody is more or less familiar with 
the main incidents of its story. Beyond 
this the knowledge of the ordinary Bible 
reader has been very slight. Few have 
understood the peculiar reverence in which 
this book has been held by the Jews, or 
have been aware of the controversies over 
its canonicity among Christian scholars. 
Comparatively few have recognized in its 
royal Ahasuerus the hero of Grecian story, 
popularly immortalized in the New Eng- 
land Primer’s reminder, that 


Xerxes did die, 

And so must I. 
Fewer still have been able to discern any 
pre-eminent lesson in the story of Esther 
above the many illustrations of God’s provi- 
dential care of his people, recorded in the 
earlier historical books of thecanon. But 
now all eyes and éars are open to gain a 
larger knowledge of this portion of Scrip- 
ture, and they cannot be thus attentin vain ; 
for whoever really wants to know more 
about the Bible can know it. 

While this subject has such general in- 
terest to our readers, we suggest a thought 
concerning a possible meaning of the story 
of Esther—if not the meaning—to justify 


‘its prominenge in the inspired record, and 


in the esteem of the Jewish people. God 
was accustomed to teach the most mo- 
mentous truths to his children by vivid 
realities in their personal experience. The 
Hebrews were made to learn of the bond- 
age of sin, and of the blessedness of de- 
liverance from evil, through their slave- 
life under Pharaoh and their miraculous 
escape from his power at the Red Sea. By 
the impressive lessons of that night of 
gloom to Egypt, when the homes in Go- 
shen were shielded from the destroying 
angel by the blood of the paschal lamb, 


they were told of salvation through | - 


“Christ our Passover.” In their experi- 
ences under Ahasuerus there seems to 
have been given to them a lesson hardly 
less evangelical and important than that 
of the Passover feast itself. 

The Jews in Persia, scattered “from 
India even unto Ethiopia,” throughout 
its “‘ hundred and twenty and seven prov- 
inces,” found themselves under sentence 
of death. Condemnation had passed upon 
all. Not one wasexempt. Then it was 
that there came hope through a mediator. 
One who was of the royal household, of 
the king’s family, and at the same time of 
their own stock and lineage; one who in 
a sense shared the royal prerogatives, yet | 


was brought with them under the law, | 


and so was touched with the feeling of | Cc AN D Yncnekt « ALLEN, 1000 
Market St., Phila., Pa. 


their infirmities,—volunteered at the risk 
of life to intercede for the condemned 
people. That mediation secured, not an 
absolute and unconditional reversal of the 
original sentence of death, but an assur- 
ance of royal favor, in a struggle for life, 
to all who desired to besaved. Allof the 
condemned race were privileged to stand 
for their lives against every enemy, with 
the help and sympathy of the king’s forces 














to give them victory. Is not the meaning 
of this story obvious to every Christian 
believer? Is there wonder that the feast 
of Purim as commemorative of its events 
was established by the divinely led Jews, 
to be celebrated for all time as scarcely 
less pre-eminent in their ritual than the 
Passover itself? 

The meaning of these wonderful types 
in the history of the Jews was not always 
clear to those to whom they were given ; 
yet the importance of them was recog- 
nized while their full significance was still 
hidden. To this day the godly Jew looks 
for the coming of the Messiah at the Pass- 
over feast, and leaves the door open for 
his entrance, while the rejected Jesus re- 
iterates unheeded his reproachful call to 
their hearts, “ Behold!.I stand at the door 
and knock: if any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with me.” 
And in the feast of Purim the Jew recalls 
the rescue of his race through an accepted 
mediator, without perceiving the truth 
therein shadowed, that “there is one God 
and one mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus’”—who was one 
with the Father, at the same time he was 


of “the seed of Abraham,” according to ~~ 


the flesh,—and “ who gave himself a ran- 
som for many.” Yet as the Jews count 
the feasts of Passover and Purim as of 
peculiar significance and importance, so it 
has been a saying among their sages con- 
cerning the book of Esther, that “on the 
coming of the Messiah the prophetical 
books and the Hagiographa would pass 
away, while Esther and the Pentateuch 
would endure forever.” 

Do not such studies as this in the less 
familiar books of the Bible suggest the 
boundless wealth of yet unexplored treas- 
ure in the great mine of God's truth? 
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office to which they wih it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is Eguewred by some other 
ae than the one who se fet rev 4 ubscriptio 

uch person will p obtige ‘the ~~ isher by statin; that 

the club he su es the p of the one 
formed last year 7. 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of havi = 

w teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in pe school is vase than 
the club rate to such sc 





not mean that every 
r be @ subscriber, but that the 
Sanauee of co men ered must not be less than the 
full number of teachers. Persons ae are not teach- 


of the required number, may ibed for at the 
same rate. the same 

may be counted as ONE in ee + 
the w of For example: If 


sina 
there are seven tenchers fn a schvol, two of whom 
belong to one yg a three to another, the 
club yoy ion need not be for more than ‘four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extra co) 4 cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this p “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough aie of any one issue of the toenable 
all the feachers of a school to examine it. will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough crieeien of she papers is 4 


sired than can be had t me 
+ Be; Wilt sepa ( (in . 


copies of a single issue, the pu 
one address) any number of copies each 


week, “4 oar weeks only, at the rate of re cents 
per co) Ten copies, for instance, would cost 
Cighty< Cents for four weeks, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
Jondon, E. C., will — The American beg y Schoo! 


Britain. for fon shillings prone id.” The pap vibe 
sold by all the-princi ipal newshanlexs, ~ ibe. rill be 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


Por sean 4 Schools, Seminaries, &c. 
Song Greeting. 

LY cents, or $6.00 a dozen.) 

really ‘admirable collection o good songs. 


HH va Sehest Bask of Song. 
Lap eely a. lie. Fin 
collection lewatthe Best Part-so: R-¢.. 8, Duets, etc, r, 


a Reader. Dek 2. 
cents, or $6.00 per dozen.) 
rown. practiont ote reader, W 
Public School Hymnal. 
40 cents, or $3.60 per dozen.) By Irving Emerson, 
ge collection of well-chosen hymns and tunes, 








By L. 0. Emerson. 


Emerson and 
with good music, 


eieowe Cc 
By W. 8. Tilden. 


High School Choir, 
y Emerson and Tilden. 


Laurel Wreath, 
By W. O. Perkins, are three successful High 
School Song Books. Price, cock, $1, or $9 per doz. 


For Common Schools, 


American School Music R 
Book 1 (35 cents), Book 2 (50 cents), Book 3 (50 
cents, by Emerson and en, are increasing 
popular in — schools, 


ao oO. a and 


oor ns, are two very 
apohens ¢ of genial sche ehent songs, 
50 cents, or #4 

Any book nailed fe ~ retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
J. E,. DrTson & Co,, 1228 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


Sure to Give Satisfaction. 
DIAMOND COLLECTION.—Danzs. 


64 pp., Paper, $3.60 per doz.; 35c. each by Mail, 
FESTIVAL ANTHEMS.—Danxs. 
44 pp., Paper, $3.60 per doz.; 35c. each by mail. 
PALMER'S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. 
Boards, $9.00 per doz.; $1.00 each by Mail. 
TEMPLE ANTHEMS.—Lowry & Doane. 
Boards, $12.00 per doz; $1.25 each by Mail. 
CHORAL ANTHEMS.—Daxxs. 
Boards $13.50 per doz.; $1.50 each. by Mail. 
ENGLISH ANTHEMS.—Lasar. 
Cloth, $24.00 per doz.; $2.25 each by Mail. 
aap A FULL CATALOGUE $ SENT ON REQUEST. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 Eas East 9th St., New York. 
$1 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
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WASH SILKS. 


By a new process recently discovered, we 


DYE F AST COLORS 
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this test. It being a new aisoyvery, only a few stores 
have it, therefore ladies who wish to try the goods may 
send 25 n or stamps, and we will see the 
order fil mptly. The skeins are la: double- 
sized, with our name, and WARRA TO 
ASH. Price,5cents perskein. THE BRAIN 
AND ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 621 
Market St Phi Iph: Pa. 
Norice.—We still continue -_ our Factory 
Ends at 40 cents per ounce. Wash Silks, Dut 
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JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF. 


A Food for Brain, Bone, Nerve, Muscle. 
020} ic Family Medicine Cases 1 
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in great 
Tafel’s Pharmacies, 1011 
1035 Walnut St., Phila. Send for catalogue. 
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McKEONE'’S 
SWAN SOAP 


FLOATS ON WATER. 


AN ABSOLUTELY PURE SOAP. ESPECIALLY 
RECOMMENDED FOR WASHING FINE GOODS. 
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AS A TOILET SOAP IT IS U UALED, AND 
at ONE-FIFTH THE COST cor STANDARD MAKES 
OF FANCY SOAPS. 


Sole Manufacturers, 
CHAS. McKEONE & SON, Philadelphia. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully epee 
one See by thousands of By a 

ht to have it on sk him Pay it. 

ns. WIL ERRER, Prop., 283 N 24 Bt, Phila., Pa, 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


a eee 


COMPENSATION. 


[By Thomas Campbell.] 


The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages : 


' A day to childhood seems a year, 


And years like passing ages. 


= Laan current of our youth, 
assion yet disorders, 
Steals ingering like a river smooth 
Along its grassy borders. . 


But as the careworn cheek grows wan, 
And sorrow’s shafts 4 thicker, 

Ye Stars, that measure life to man, 
Why seem your courses quicker ? 


When joys have lost their bloom and breath, 
And life itself is vapid, 
. Why, as we reach the Falls of Death, 
Feel we its tide more rapid ? 


It may be ky a Aa who would change 
Time’s course to slower speeding, 

When one by one our friends are gone 
And left our bosoms bleeding ? 


Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness ; 

And those of youth, a seeming length, 
Proportioned to their sweetness.” 





A LITTLE TEA IN JAPAN. 


[F. A. J. von Langegg,in The English Illustrated 
Magazine. ] 


The hour es for the reception of 
the guests is always noon-time, unlike that 
for other convivialities, which take place 
either in the afternoon if a Cha-seki or a 
picnic part, y, or late in the evening. The 
number of the invited guests never exceeds 
seven. They ype punctually and sim- 
ultaneously at the appointed hour, having 
met previously in order to arrive together. 
This is also at variance with the general 
prevailing habit of unpunctuality, la 
rois having been unknown, at 
any rate until lately, in Japan, when the 
highest in rank always kept the company 
waiting. 

The guests are received by the host at 
the door of the hall. They enter accord- 
ing to the order of their social rank, which 
is strictly observed at every stage "of the 
entertainment. A member of the aristoc- 
racy has the precedence; he is perhaps 
followed by the descendant of a S6-shé, 
after whom ranks the proprietor of a cele- 
brated old teapot or cup, and soon... . 

After all the guests are seated, strictly 
according to their rank, the host begs 
leave to retire, in order to give oppor- 
tunity to his friends to admire and praise, 
as good breeding makes incumbent, the 

ements of the room, the furniture, 
ey tea-apparatus. The first guest 
rho the inspection and the eulogy, 
the others follow _—— to their ran 
which order as I have already stated, is ob- 
served throughout the om 

The host, re-entering, thanks his guests 
for having "honored him with their com- 
pany, leavesagain,and returns immediately 
with two bronze or earthenware vessels, 
one containing charcoal, the other finely 
sifted white ashes. After having laid and 
lit the fire in the Kotatsu, that is, a square 
fireplace, sunk in the centre of the room, 
he burns incense and puts on the kettle. 
so 5 32 guest, spor ens to his neigh- 

begs leave to examine the censcr, 

ra at and its ied ne which he after- 
wards hands round. The host again 
retires, and returns to ask if he may now 
offer some refreshments. The principal 

replies, in the name of the company, 
fat they/ will comply with their host’s 
arrangements. The latter, after precisely 
ten minutes, during which the guests 
smoke, returns with tea-trays, “ Bon,” or 
low stands (about one foot in height) of 
lackered wood, “Dai,” which he places 
before each guest, and serves alternatel 
soup and fish, each time cooked in a dif- 
ferent manner. This is in aecordance 
with the Japanese s =~ of dinner, in 
which soup, fish, and sweet or savory 
omelets, each time however differentl 
prepared, alternate as often as the srand- 
ness of the occasion demands. Instead of 
bread, boiled rice, “ Meshi,” is served by 
a female attendant, who, kneeling before 
a lackered pail containing therice, “ Meshi- 
bitsu,” fills the rice-bowls with a ladle, 
replenishing them from time to time as 
required. Weak tea, and, at the end of 
the repast, warmed rice- -beer, “ Sake,” are 
the beverages. The fare of the Cha-no-yu 
differs from that of other Sunasspastion 
only in the omission of the omelets and 
the rice. 

After the first half of the repast is over, 
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the host asks permission to retire, and, 
returning immediately, he places a 
of rice-beer and a drinking-cup for each 
befare the Patsipel ge > ais, coe ing 
a own, hands the others to his neigh 
atl 0 them on until every one is 
ase! The first guest then drinks the 
ohh ae of the host, the others follow his 
lead. The eoltation over, the chopsticks, 
“ Hashi,” are wiped with a paper napkin 


and¢onfectionety;” Cha-no- o,” is han 
round) of whichievery one intaices. After 
having admired™-again the wall-pictures, 


all retire for a short time into the garden 
while the host-changes the flowers an 
pictures, prepares the tea-service, and 
dons the court dress, “ Kami-shimo, ” for 
the yin ceremonious Ch4-no-yu. 
Responding to the call of the gong, the 
guests return in the same order an with 
the same formalities as on their first arri- 
val, wash their hands, duly admire the 
new mgr ee ee in general and every 
single object in particular, the first guest 
leadin the remarks. The first tea now 
offered is called Koi-ché, “strong” or 
“dark tea,” which the host prepares by 
pourin water, which has he ove 
cooled in a second teapot to over 
the leaves. This tea is served in a special 
old-fashioned cup of pet gg shape, four 
inches in diameter, f like depth, 
which is presented to the principal guest, 
who passes it to the others. Each guest 
is provided with a fine white paper nap- 
kin, with which he holds the cup and 
wipes its rim before handing it to his 
neighbor, after having taken three or four 
sips, reminding one of the English loving- 
cup. Mptpirglge Segg omens requires that 
the first guest. r having partaken of 
the tea, should mm make a series of questions 
about the “name and the quality of the 
tn. its source, etc., to which the host, who 
drinks last, replies with many apolo ies 
for the deficiency of the beverage, a for- 
mality which may never be omitted. The 
other guests this time do not follow the 
example of the first, but listen silently. 
Then the empty cup, the value of which 
is enhanced by its age and its history 
asses round for general admiration and 
nally returns to the host, who now re- 
arranges the hearth and burns fresh 
tages. ree 
ow pipes are li 
7 Kashi and Usu-chi, tea,” 
which is prepared in the eiaal's manner, 
are offered, of which the guests partake ac- 
cording to their liking. The conversation 
becomes now more general and less formal. 
After precisely half an hour, the princi- 
pal guest gives the sign for rising, and the 
company take leave one after t e other, 
with the most exaggerated expressions of 
thanks for the entertainment. The host 
likewise in no less high-flown words ex- 
presses his thanks for the great honor 
which they have conferred upon him, 
apologizing repeatedly for all the in- 
numerable defects and the meanness of 
the entertainment, and everybody retires 
after three mutual prostrat.ons in the 
same order as they arrived ix. their inner- 
most heart, I should believe, very glad to 
have onceagain passed through ¢ e ordeal 
of a Cha-no-yu. 
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FURNITURE. 
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Capital, $750,000. 
FARM MORTGAGES. 
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FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary. 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer. 
GEORGE JUNKIN, Solicitor. 


DIRECTORS: 
Frank K. Hipple, George Philler, 
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